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House Group Weighs 
Post-War Military 


WASHINGTON—“There can 


maintain, after the shooting stops, an adequate military estab- 
said Representative Clifton A. Woodrum, named this 
week by Speaker Rayburn as chairman of a special 23-member 
House Committee to study postwar military policy. 


lishment,” 


Mr. Woodrum characterized the¢ 
committee, established with a fund 
of $25,000 as “eminently fitted.” He 


promised that the committee would 
be concerned with the broad scope 
of military policy rather than with 
the “mechanics or details” of legisla- 
tion. 


Asserting that policy was “of the 
utmost importance,” Mr. Woodrum 
said: 


“We customarily speak of ‘winning 
the war and winning the peace.’ I 
would add to that—let us see to it 
that having won the war and the 
peace, we make the peace secure. 

“After the last war, we lost no 
time in moving in to dismantle our 
Army and junk our Navy. We are 
paying now for that blunder. Let 
us not repeat it.” 

A suggested “partial agenda” of 
the studies to be undertaken by the 
Committee is to include: 

1. Procurement and training of 
personnel, officers and men, for the 
military services. 

2. Organization, military’ status 
and distribution of reserve compo- 
nents of the Army and Navy, includ- 
ing the National Guard of the United 
States and the Naval militia. 

3. A study of the development of 
unity of command as practiced dur- 
ing the present war, with a view to 
determining to what extent that 
unity of command may be developed 
and applied as a part of future mili- 
tary policy. 

4. The problem of supply, research, 
development, continuing moderniza- 
tion. 

5. Probable postwar 
the armed forces, Army, 
air bases. 

Representative Woodrum said the 
Committee would meet immediately 
after Easter recess and would plan 
for early hearings. 

™ 7 
Staff Chiefs Agree 
a . o 
Curb Stockpiling 

WASHINGTON—The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have put final approval on 
a new stockpiling policy which will 
curb this country’s importation of 
war materials. 

Action was taken after the War 
Production Board warned of fears 
that hoards of materials would 
“overhang and disrupt the postwar 
market”. 

The effect will be to scale down, 


somewhat, the three-year stockpiles 
thought necessary when foreign 


missions of 
Navy and 


enemy hands almost weekly, 


New Nylon Dench 


WASHINGTON — A_ new iight- 
weight multiple-purpose poncho, 
made of water-proofed nylon fabric, 
has been developed by the Quarter- 
master Corps and is soon to be is- 


sued to troops in tropical combat 
areas, the War Department an- 
Nounced this week. 


Weighing about 30 ounces, as com- 
pared with the 55-ounce cotton pon- 
tho, the new nylon poncho can be 
used as a foxhole cover, a ground 
theet protecting men or material 
from ground moisture, or a mois- 





ture-proof bedroll. 





be no secure peace unless we 





South Pacific War 
Reaches Dead End 


ADVANCED SOUTH PACIFIC 
HEADQUARTERS — Officers here 
state that with the occupation of 
Emirau Island, in the St. Matthias 
group, the war in the South Pacific 
reaches a dead end. 

The prediction is made that Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey’s command 
will soon cease to exist as a combat 
theater for lack of objectives. 

It is suggested that South Pacific 
forces are likely to be assimilated 
gradually in the central and south- 
west Pacific theaters as war opera- 
tions move westward toward China. 


Army Hits New Low 
In Disease Deaths 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Death from disease 
has fallen from the World War I 
rate of 15.6 per year per thousand 
GI's to 0.6 per thousand, Brig. Gen. 
Hugh J. Morgan, chief consultant in 
medicine of the office of the surgeon 
general reported recently. 

Partial credit at least for this drop 
must go to the introduction of a 
new influenza vaccination effective 
on three out of four persons given 
shots of it. 

According to a preliminary report 
by an Army commission, of the 6,263 
ASTP students vaccinated just be- 
fore the onset of last winter's flu 
epidemic, only 2.22 per cent came 
down with the disease while 7.11 per 
cent of those not treated developed 
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LAST NIGHT (approximately) 
of HO Co., 43rd Division, at a Solomons base. The barefoot 


boy with cheeks of tan is Pvt. 





flu. 


at times a little town called Putnam, Conn. With a year and 
a half of service in the South Pacific, Goyette is sweating out 
the last six months of the two-year ruling. 


this was the company street 


Paul Goyette who remembers 


—Signal Corps Photo. 





All You Need Is An 


Road to Army Riches Open 


Washington—GIl’s of the ASF have 
just fallen heir to opportunity 
golden opportunity. If you are in- 
terested in: 

1. Legion of Merit. 

2. Letter of commendation. 

3. Promotion. 

4. Preference,in assignment, or 

5. Furlough ... 

Walk fast, but don’t run, to the 
nearest local “suggestion” commit- 
tee or board and submit your bright- 
est suggestions. The ASF has just 
announced that all ASF military per- 
sonnel is eligible for the above re- 
wards in a new suggestion program 
similar to that already in operation 
for civilian employees of the War 
Department. 

Awards listed above are to be 
given in lieu of the cash or War 
Bond awards for which only civilians 
are eligible. 

Commissioned and enlisted person- 
nel will submit suggestions pertain- 
ing to doctrine and organization, new 
techniques, new weapons, improve- 
ment of efficiency, and increased 
economy in War Department activi- 
ties. Officers and enlisted men serv- 
ing on boards and committees in the 





Easter for Army 
Home and Abroad 


Special services held during 


Holy Week for the thousands of 


Men and women in Army uniform in this country and abroad will 


be culminated on Easter Sunday 


the armed forces serving overseas 
Will be brought to their relatives and 
friends at home over the “Army 


Hour” broadcast on Easter Sunday. 
Featured on the program from 3:30 








to 4:30 p.m., EWT, on the NBC net- 
Work, will be the chorus from “This 
the Army,” now touring in Italy, 
a Negro chorus from England. 


with devotions conducted by uni- 


formed clergymen in all theaters of operation, Chaplain (Brig. Gen.) 
William R. Arnold, Chief Chaplains, said Friday. 


Easter messages from members of A 





Regional broadcasts will be made of 
chaplain services at Army camps 
over local radio stations. 

Schedules for planned programs in 
the United States in post chapels 
and in the open indicate elaborate 
musical’ will augment Protestant de- 
votions and Catholic masses. Friends 


Idea 


already-established suggestion § sys- 
tem, whose duty it is to analyze and 
recommend action on suggestions, 
are not eligible for an award in the 
military program. 
Expect Big Response 

Depending on the estimated value 
of suggestions made, officers partici- 
pating are eligible to receive a rec- 
ommendation for the Legion of Mer- 
it, a letter of commendation or con- 





POSTERS like this prod sol- 


diers’ think-boxes. 


sideration for promotion. Accepted 
suggestions of enlisted men may 
carry awards of either a recommen- 
dation for the Legion of Merit, a let- 
ter of commendation, a promotion, 
preferment in assignment, or fur- 
lough. 

Since the Gl who would turn down 
a furlough or promotion is practical- 
ly non-existent the new ASF “Sug- 
gestion” campaign is expected to 
bring an avalanche of 14-karat ideas 
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on such subjects as conservation and 
(See ASF, Page 15) 


scape 
rea 


WASHINGTON—With 200,000 
Germans and Rumanians virtu- 
ally surrounded in the Odessa 
area the Russians furnish the 
outstanding war news of the 
week. The last rail route of es- 
cape for the Nazi force was cap- 
tured on Wednesday, leaving 
only a precarious exit via ferry 
over the Dneister estuary. Dis- 
patches noted that this had been 
attacked, giving evidence that 
the beleagured Axis force was 
trying desperately to find a way 
out of the trap. Escape by sea 
is improbable, since the Red 
fleet controls the Black Sea in 
the area. 

Further north the Red 
penetrated substantially into Ru- 
mania, the last dispatches before go- 
ing to press showing that they were 
almost within sight of the Rumanian 
oil fields. The push is aimed at oil 
fields between the Carpathian moun- 
tains and the Moldavian border, an 
objective which, if successful, will 


stop the Axis oil supply from that 
region. 





army has 


Balkans Balking 


The Balkan countries are in politl- 
cal uprear. In Hungary mass deser- 
tions have occurred, with sabotage 
of German communication lines. Re- 
ports suggest that the Allies are like- 
ly to be asked for an armistice. 
Rumania, also, is anxious to get out 
of the war, but the fact that German 
troops hold all key points prevents 
any immediate action. Rumania, to- 
day, is in the same apathetic condi- 
tion as Italy so far as any further 
participation in war is concerned. 

Bombing attacks by American Air 
Force squadrons based in Italy and 
the RAF on Bucharest and Budapest 
early In the week have shown the 
people of those cities what is in 
store for them and have contributed 
to the feeling of unrest. Plans are 
heing made for the evacuation of 
Budapest. Another American air at- 
tack on the Ploesti field on Tuesday, 
aimed at the railways and thousands 
of cars of oil stored there, rather 
than on the oil fields proper, gave 
further indication of what may be 
expected. 

The situation at Cassino and the 
Anzio beachheads remains substan- 
tially as it was, with only minor op- 
erations occurring. 

One of the Japanese prongs work- 
ing into India has made sufficient 
progress to ‘seize a 15-mile stretch 
of the Imphal-Kohima highway, on 
which American and Chinese forces 
operating further North are largely 
dependent for their supplies. Allied 
officers assert the Japs are making & 
terrific gamble since their communi- 

(See REDS, Page 2) 





Says Vets May Find 
Colleges *Dated’ 


NEW YORK—Colleges are organizing for veterans post-war 
programs that are of the “easy, short-cut variety” and that ignore 
the fundamental needs of men who have experienced war, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gardner Murphy, chairman of the Department of Psychol- 


ogy of City College. His charge 


was contained in a report to the 


college’s general faculty, made this week. 


“No matter what experiences men@ 


have been through,” Dr. Murphy de- 
clared, “no matter what their needs, 
they are to be given exactly the 
same course material and taught by 
exactly the same methods which have 
evolved as appropriate to problems 
of another era and of another at- 





No MP’s AWOL for Year 


Is Gordon Record 


CAMP GORDON, Ga—A 
service without a single AWOL is 
the proud record of the 350th Mili- 
tary Police Escort Guard Company 
stationed here. During the year the 
unit has traveled about 60,000 miles 
on the job. 

Captain A. T. Vaughan compliment- 
ed ist Sgt. Jack Brunwasser and the 
company on the record, especially 
praiseworthy as no special three-day 





(See EASTER, Page 2) 








passes were offered. 





osphere. We must do better than 
this.” 
Adequate information regarding 


the effect of service experience on 
veterans’ attitudes and wants must 
be obtained and applied, the report 
said. To implement Dr. Murphy's 
proposals at City College, a commit- 
tee of the faculty will be appointed 
to make a month-by-month study of 
discharged veterans and their edu- 
cational needs. 

“Surely, if these men want a kind 
of education which we do not dis- 
pense, it is we and not they who 
are found wanting,” the report de- 
clared, 





“The real problem faced by col- 
leges is to make higher education 
meaningful to young adults whose 
whole adult existence has been one 
of war. 

“Some of the service men will be 
war shocked, fatigued or fed up. 
Many, on the other hand, will find 
it difficult to adapt back to civilian 
ways. Many will bring to us the 
habit of remorseless questioning of 
all our institutions. Many will be 
too confused to do anything but sit 
in our classes and try to relearn the 
art of learning.” 





Copies of the Army Times 
are made available to all Army 
hospitals through the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 
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Newsweek 4- Year War Review 
Offered Free by Army Times 


WASHINGTON—One of the most complete and concise reviews 
of the four years of world conflict, 1939-1943, published by “News- 
week” magazine, is now available without charge to Army personnel. 





Through the cooperation of News-® 


week, five thousand copies are now 
being distributed by Army Times. A 
post-card or letter addressed to 
Army Times, Daily News Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. is all you need 
to send to get one of the Newsweek 
booklets as long as the supply lasts. 

“Four years of global war have 
drawn us all personally into the kal- 
eidoscopic pattern of war,” News- 
week says in the introduction, “And, 
because this pattern has formed and 
re-formed with such confusing speed, 
Newsweek has presented in its 
pages, step by step as the story un- 
folded, a calm, analytical summary 
of each year of war. 


“In the booklet, the four separate 
yearly summaries are reprinted to 
give the story of the war up to Sep- 
tember, 1943.” 

A number of excellent maps in the 
booklet emphasize the speed at which 
modern warfare moves. By checking 
the maps one can better appreciate 
the job the Allied forceg have done 
to date and can realize what a tre- 
mendous task lies ahead. 

Newsweek editors appreciate the 
part members of the Army have 
played and must play in shaping his- 
tory. For that reason they offered 
the booklets, through the coopera- 





Morale Division 


Sees GIs Have 
Enough to Read 


WASHINGTON — Approximately 
20,000,000 copies’ of popular books 
reduced to pocket size, more than 
$6,000,000 worth of college and high 
school textbooks, and copies of 25 
weekly and monthly magazines are 
being supplied U. S. forces by the 
Morale Division of the Army Serv- 
ice Forces, with the Quartermaster 
Corps acting as procurement agent. 

Non-fiction forms an important 
part of the Army book shipments 
and soldiers in foreign lands are 
especially interested in books about 
the countries in which they are sta- 
tioned. 

Pocket-sized books weigh only 
one-sixth as much as original cloth- 
bound editions and cost only 7% 
cents a copy, instead of the $2.10 or 
more charged for the regular-size 
volumes. 

Text books include more than 20C 
different types. Many are being 
reedited and reprinted so that they 
become self-teaching and more use- 
ful to soldiers stationed far from 
instructional help. 


Delivery orders of magazines, in 
sets of 21, are issued each month 
to men overseas. Advertisements 
are deleted and some magazines are 
printed in miniature on thin paper 
thus reducing size and weight tc 
facilitate shipping. For example, 52 
editions of one news magazine 
weigh slightly more than threc 
pounds instead of the standard 21 
pounds. Packets of news magazines 
are often flown overseas so that 
troops will receive their news “hot” 
from home. 





SUNDAY RELIGIOUS services con- 
ducted by chaplains at Camp Croft, 
S. C., during 1943 were attended by 
161,821 soldiers. 


NAUSE 


Used by children and 
adults over V3 century 
on LAND and SEA... 
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affects many children 
when traveling. For 
comfort and reliet try 









Cireular 
Outlines 


Vote Plan 


Moving swiftly to put the soldier 
vote under plan into actual opera- 
tion, the War Department ordered 
an “expeditited” distribution of a 
comprehensive circular explaining 
all features of the new law requiring 
immediate action and outlining the 
responsibilities of commanders in 
the vast program. 

“The Army’s responsibilities under 
the new Federal law include deliver- 
ing a post card application to each 
soldier and to certain attached civil- 
ians prior to the general election in 
November, and making post card ap- 
plications available to soldiers and 
certain attached civilians prior to 
primary, special, and other general 
elections,” according to Col. Robert 
Cutler, the Secretary of War’s Co- 
ordinator for soldier voting. 

“In connection with primary, spe- 
cial, and general elections, the Army 
must advise soldiers and certain at- 
tached civilians as to dates of these 
elections, cooperate with state offi- 
cials in transmitting state absentee 
ballots, take all reasonable measures 
to facilitate transmission, delivery, 
and return of state absentee ballot- 
ing material, return to the U. S. by 
air, state absentee ballots executed 
overseas,” he continued. 

In the section devoted to respon- 
sibilities of commanders, the circular 
provides that all soldiers will be 
given opportunity to vote in any 
election in which they are eligible 
to participate, provided that such 
voting does not interfere with their 
military duties. : 

“Commanders must give full pub- 
licity to general voting information 
provided in the circular, bring ex- 
pressly to the attention of soldiers 
other circulars giving specific infor- 
mation as to 1944 primaries and elec- 
tions, make post cards available to 
all soldiers desiring them, assist in 
certifying signatures and in attest- 
ing oaths, and instruct the men how 
clearly and properly to execute bal- 





lot application,” Colonel Cutler said. 
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tion of Army Times, to the members 
of the armed forces. 

Librarians, chaplains, and others 
concerned with rehabilitation or ori- 
entation are invited to. write for 
booklets. The material used in the 
publication is excellent as a source 
of background information and re- 
ferences. 


EASTER 


(Continued From Page 1) 


and relatives of soldiers have been 
invited to attend the religious ob- 
servances of Easter Sunday. 


The Holy Day message by Chap- 
lain (First Lieutenant) Daniel B. 
Jorgenson at Gardner Field, Calif, 
will include prayer for dead Army 
airmen, and the reading of Scrip- 
tures by a pilot, prayer by a me- 
chanic, and hymns by a WAC and an 
Alr Force cadet. Services Easter 
morning will be held in the outdoor 
chapel at Camp Hulen, Tex., with 
Chaplain (Colonel) Ora J. Cohee of 
Dallas, guest speaker. 

The 80-voice soldier choir of Camp 
Gruber, Okla., will feature a 40-min- 
ute musical during sunrise services. 
Maj. Gen. Harry J. Collins, U. S. 
Army, commanding the 42nd (Rain- 
bow) Division, and Chaplain (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel) John E. Kinney will 
talk briefly. 


Eighteen religious and seasonal 
songs will be sung at an afternoon 
and evening concert on Easter by 
the A-Capella Choir of the Central 
Signal Corps School at Camp Crowd- 
er, Mo. Sunrise services on the 
shores of Lake Corinne, Fla., will be 
conducted by Chaplain (Major) Thad 
F. Son for soldiers of the Air Forces 
Tactical Center at Orlando, and their 
families. 

Dr. William B. Pugh, chairman of 
the Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains. will speak at Faster serv- 
ices at Fort Meade. Md. A choral 
unit of 100 Army Nurse, WAC and 
soldier voices has prenared a fitting 
program. Chanlain (Maior) Feltham 
S. James will bring the “aster mes- 
sage to soldiers of Fort Belvoir, Va., 
at sunrise services In the post am- 
vhiheater. Thousands will gather at 
Maxwell Field. Ala., to hear a WAC- 
Air Forces cadet choir in an Faster 
concert as arranged by Chaplain 
(Cavtain) Wilmot T. Lippert. With 
16 chaplains particinvating, Chaplain 
(Colonel) Gvnther Storaasli, Third 
Air Forces Chaplain, will sneak at 
Drew Field, Fla.. sunrise services be- 
fore an expected group of 5,000 sol- 
diers. 

One organization, an Engineer bat- 
talion, by reason of a tactical loca- 
tion, in Florida, will have its serv- 
ices conducted by Chaplain (First 
Tieutenant) Martin B. Currv in a 
deeply wooded and camouflaged area. 

Music for the Easter services will 
be provided by massed bands, brass 
quartets and trumpeteers, and by 
electric organs in all post chapels 
and, in the field, recordings will car- 
ry the religious songs to listeners 
over amplifiers. 





Quiz Answers 
(See “Army Quiz,” Page 14) 

1. B. “Baby flat-tops” are escort- 
carriers, used mainly for the pro- 
tection of convoys. The “Woolworth” 
name was applied by the British 
because they are comparatively in- 
expensive to build. 

2. True. In 1784 Congress adopted 
a resolution reducing the regular 
Army to 80 men. 

3. B. “Cannonball” is the name 
given to the air-express service now 
operating between Miami, Fla., and 


points in India, carrying military 
supplies. 
4. A. Lancasters carry approx- 


imately twice the bomb load weight 
of Fortresses. But they are less 
heavily armored. 

5. True. In 1782 when Congress 
fixed the scale of rations and pay 
for officers, major generals topped 
the list with five rations per day 
and $31.60 per month, 

6. A. Wolfram is the source of 
tungsten, used in the manufacture 
of armor-plercing shells. 

7.C. A recent War Department 
announcement says the Mustang. 

8. False. Hungary declared war 
on United States on December 13, 
1941. - 

9. B. 

10. No. The Medal of Honor was 
established by Congress in 1862. The 





Purple Heart was established by 


cities” which are springing up in 


Gls Are Housed In 
English Tent Cities 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND—When the American doughboy 
lands in Great Britain he can count on 35 square feet of sleeping 
and living room waiting for him, probably in one of the “tent 








the English countryside in con 


trast to the Nissen hut camps which have become very familiar, 





The pyramid-type tent is 
nounced highly satisfactory by the 
Corps of Engineers, which has the 
responsibility for housing American 
troops. Set on a base of cinders 
and cement, the tents are electrically 
lighted and are heated with coal 
stoves set in the center of the floor. 


Capt. George L. O’Brien, Jr., of 
the Engineers’ Corps, says: “We 
have found that winterized tents 


are warm and dry and very easy to 
keep clean. We have five men to a 
tent, which gives them plenty of 
room and it’s apparently healthy, 
since we have had very few colds 
this winter. 

The job of providing accommoda- 
tion for newly-arrived troops is the 
responsibility of the Engineers Quar- 
tering Division. “It is something 
like that of a hotel clerk,” says Maj. 


Three Soldiers 
Start University 


ASSAM AIR BASE—Not a bit wor- 
ried about the competition they’re 
offering the Armed Forces Institute 
are three GI’s here who refused to 
let being immured in the jungles 
of Upper Assam halt their intellec- 
tual and cultural life. 

Cpls. John Payne, Master from the 
University of Cincinnati; Tom Mon- 
ney, a junior at Washington Uni- 
versity when drafted, and Charles 
Katan, inducted before he could en- 
ter college, have organized the “... 
University” and hold regular classes 
for their own edification and amaze- 
ment. 

Their one professor is a well-edu- 
cated local citizen who gives a daily 
lecture on Hindustani. However, 
they do not stop with languages. 
Payne specializes in geography and 
lectures to the other two about it; 
Mooney reads up on Indian history 
and instructs Payne and Katan; and 
Katan is rapidly becoming an author- 
ity on Indian legend and custom. 





Their “lab periods” are spent in 
touring the surrounding country- 
side, 


REDS 


(Continued From Page 1) 
cation lines stretch across almost im- 
possible mountain trails, covered only 
by foot or mule transport, to their 
nearest base, some 200 miles distant. 
If these lines are cut the force faces 
annihilation. Two other prongs 
which were working toward Imphal 
have been checked. 

Advance In Pacific 

United States naval forces occupied 
10 more atolls in the Marshalls and 
also captured two more islands in 
the Admiralty group. Reports from 
that area assert that 100,000 Japs 
are now trapped on besieged islands 
facing a hopeless future of death by 
guns or starvation. Their losses of 
effectives in the Solomons and the 
Bismarck Sea areas already total 
over a quarter million. 

The Fifth Air Force made the 
greatest raid so far seen in the 
South Pacific on Tuesday when 300 
planes wiped out Hollandia, Jap base 
on New Guinea. 400 tons of bombs 
were dropped. Some 288 Jap planes 
are reported to have been demolished 
or irreparably damaged. 

Truk was pasted with bombs 
twelve times inside a week, this 
making a total of 27 raids on that 
Jap stronghold. Rabaul felt another 
110 tons of explosives, in the process 
of reducing it to inactivity. Other 
patrols made follow-up raids on Ka- 
vieng, New Ireland, and also on Jap 
installations on Timor. 





pro-@ 


Edward R. Young, Chief of the 
Quartering Section in England. “We 
check the reservation list and assist 
the guest to a room. But ‘accomme 
dations’ mean something more than 
just a place for the soldier to hang 
his hat. Complete facilities for both 
men and supplies must be provided, 
That means buildings for offices, new 
training araes, depots and hospitals.” 
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@ That’s one place where nice 
big figures are really popular 
.-.in a bank book. You can dis 
cover this for yourself, soldier, 
if you start an allotment 
account now. Fill out aa 
identification blank, have your 
Commanding Officer certify 
your signature, and mail it to 
any one of the Bank of Amer 
ica branches in California, 
This bank will acknowledge 
your first allotment promptly 
and add interest to your money 


at regular rates, 


Bank of 


America 


NATIONAL FAVWS5 ASSOCIATION 





Bank of America branches are le- 
cated in cities and towns throughout 
California. You may start your 
allotment at any branch. 
. 
Main offices in two reserve cities 
of California... 
San Francisco... Los Angeles 











Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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‘Is Kelley Ranking 


Woof-Woof In Army? 
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ALIVE U. Ss. Over Europe Su Cu 


Gunner Beats Fire Barehanded 


in three years in the Philippines, part 

ing M/Set. Jesse C. Kelley, of the Com-/ of this time at Fort Mills on Cor- By Courier from England in his legs, arms and chest, the 

tent mand and General School Detach-|regidor. He has also seen duty at ’ bombardier att ted to hurl 

com | ment here, is believed to be the| Fort Dupont, Del. Fort Mott, N. J., ee eee 
ranking master-sergeant in the Army} Camp Dodge, Ia, and Camp Lewis, GERMANY—T /Sgt. John T. Eylens, heroism in action” has earned Capt.| self from the plane miles above Ger 

me" with 26 years of service in that rank. | Wash. of Lafayette, Ind., saved a Flying Sumner H. Reeder, St. Louis, Mo., | Many. 

M /Sst. Kelly has had almost 30 He has been on duty in the Book Fortress from destruction by beat-| the Army’s second highest award Struggling with the bombardier, 
the in the Army, since he enlisted] Department office at the Command | !"8 out a raging fire with his bare| for valor—the Distinguished Service| Carter, the navigator, pulled him 
“We August 29, 1914. He was promoted| and General Staff School here since| hands on the way back from an/ Cross, back into the ship and held him still 
ssist to regimental sergeant major in May,| November, 1921. Previous to that he attack on Germany. Captain Reeder was presented the| With one hand. With the other 
aa 1918, which rank corresponded with had served with the 10th Recruit A few minutes before reaching| award by Lt. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, hand he kept his guns spitting at 
prac the master sergeant rating created in| Company, 139th Company, CAC, 30th| the French Coast on the way home,| commanding general of the U. S. the attacking German fighters. Be 
hang 1920 through a consolidation of non-| Company CA, Company A, 27th In-| fire broke out in the electrical sys-| Strategic Air Forces in Europe, at| tween turns at his guns, the navi- 
both ecg officer grades. fantry Company, Headquarters Com-| tem behind the pilot’s compartmenty| an impressive ceremony at this Fl:- gator moved the wounded bombar 
idea During World War I he spent 14| pany, 27th Infantry and in the Head-| just underneath the top turret. The| ing Fortress here, as Lt. Gen. James| dier back into the ship, applied an 
aan months — the Fone Expedi-| quarters Detachment 4th Division | pilot, 2nd Lt. Rudolph G, Duncan, of| H. Doolittle, Eighth Air Force com-| °Xygen mask, and piled flak suits and 
tals” tionary Force in Siberia. He served| and 3rd Infantry Brigade. Atkins, Va., pulled out of the tightly- mander, and Maj. Gen. Curtis E.| blankets about him to keep him 
mame packed formation so his burning| LeMay, commander of Captain Reed-| W@rm. 








was mailed to the School, “Captain”| American jeep with flanged wheels from an Me-109 exploded in the nose 
Walker had been transferred to the| so that already versatile vehicle compartment, carrying away the 
Behool’s Tactics Department and, be-| can speed down a- railroad Wi DSC plexi-glass covering and_ seriously 
1ice ing new there, nobody recognized his| track at 42 mph or so, unhindered ins wounding the bombardier. 
name on the list. For some reason,| by badly aligned tracks. An icy 20-below-zero wind blew 
slag he never received his copy of the AN EIGHTH AIR_ FORCE] through the shattered nose of the 
dis oe — Panag sg } mone | BOMBER STATION—“Extraordinary| ship. Dazed by the pain of wounds 
1 sent direct from e ar Depart- 
ee ment to the officer promoted, and for 6 ‘ e 
» a year he wore captain’s bars when U f d B E 
pe he was entitled to the oak leaf of a nirorme ritons sca pe Nazis 
7 major. COMBINATION 
an Major Walker will collect the dif- LONDON—Are the Nazis war-weary? And are the what was to prove their greatest snag—inability to OFFERI... 
ference in pay from the time of his| British, on the other hand, just as much “on the ball” get food. Ration stamps were needed. 
our original promotion until now. as they were when the fracas started? Confirmed But train tickets could be had, and soon they YOUR OWN SERIAL NUMBER 
tify ———$———— me — 4" a — —_ find it in two stories that were speeding to their next destination. From there| || RUBBER STAMP with INK PAD 
© popped up here this week. they followed an underground route to the coast Soldier! Here's the safest, most conveni- 
hd , 
it to Car toonists Travel Just arrived in England, two British naval officers and freedom. Soe 2 ae ang 
C Sh Ci it told of escaping from a German prisoner of war camp However, five Yanks in England ran into a differ- guaranteed not to wash off! Stamp prints 
mefe amp OW UIPCUILT | with no other aid than nerve and a six-week course in ent proposition. While erecting some huts, the soldiers| | YOUF “rst initial of last name and last 
: German. They didn’t even bother to disguise them- ot thirsty and went to hunt a pub. four figures of your serial number ia 
nia. g y nt to ap letters %” high. Indelible ink pad size 
NEW YORK — A band of New|selves, wearing for their 22-day trek through enemy They asked a Welsh farmer, who took one look 2x3’’. Both sent postpaid anywhere. Send 
-dge York’s leading cartoonists have vol-| country their Royal Navy uniforms. at their green fatigue uniforms and roused the coun- an Ay bt a” initial, num- 
4 a rye services to ar oe They said they simply walked out of the prison tryside. In his mind they were German parachutists. | | Special Reduced Price if Purchased 
iptly ows, and have inaugurated a series| camp one evening. Gun-brandishing police surrounded them and it in quantity thra COMPANY FUNDS 
P of comedy “check-talks” to be pre- They set out along the 30-mile road to Bremen, took some fast talking by Sgt. John M. Connor Jr., of], 
oney nted in Army Camps and Naval| posing as merchant marine officers, and completed Wilmington, Del, to convince everybody a mistake had| | BRANDT Mfg. Co, 
tations. their trip to the city by morning. There the two met been made. ‘| 54 West 21st Street 
The first of these cartoon and | New York, N. Y. 
fricature sprees was held at Fort . Volunteer Nurse’s Aide Cor IT TAKES 97 | Military Stati 
: ps. men to keep one ‘ary Stationery 
Hamilton, Brooklyn, April 3, Cass Army Hospitals Seek Veluntecr aides, relieving the ware PR oe plane in operation || and Supplies 
Adams, publicity director and sports 5‘ : | against the enemy. ‘ 
tolumnist for King Features, was| More Nurses Aides time nursing shortage, now serve SS 





Has Leaf 
And Knows 
It Not 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—Someone 
seems to have played an April Fool 

ke on Maj. John H. Walker of the 

ctics Department of the Antiair- 
craft Artillery School here. He was 
recommended for promotion from 
captain to major recently, only to 
discover that he had been a major 
since last April 1943 and didn’t know 
kt. 


It happened this way. Nearly a 
year ago, Captain Walker was or- 
dered from Fort Bliss, Tex., to at- 
fend a course at the AAA School. 
Before he left Bliss, he was recom- 
mended for a raise to the grade of 
major, but when the promotion list 


General Sets 


Pace for Staff 


CAMP HAAN, Calif—Some sur- 
prise was aroused among the men at 
the infiltration course here wheh an 
elderly soldier in fatigues went 


bomber could not endanger other 
ships. The co-pilot, 1st Lt. Karl 
Franek, of Cincinnati, O., warned the 
crew that the ship was on fire. 
Dropping down from his turret 
platform, Sergeant Eylens tore off 
his bulky gloves, seized the burning 
wires in his bare hands and ripped 
them out. He then grabbed a fire 
extinguisher and sprayed the rapidly 
spreading flames. The fire had been 


er’s bombardment division, watched. 

Hit in an arm and a leg by splin- 
ters from a shell which mortally 
wounded his co-pilot, Captain Reeder 
remained at the controls of his 
crippled Fortress during a solid 
three-hour attack by enemy fighters 
and brought the plane safely back 
to England. 





Braving the bitter temperature 
without gloves and himself wounded 
in the forehead and arm, Carter 
remained with the wounded bom- 
bardier throughout the 3% hour 
trip back to the Fort base in Eng- 
land. 


Bags Nazi 


through and led the way for s0l-| brought under control and was H 
diers half his age. nearly out when the extinguisher Navigator Has Over Roof-Tops 
They figured he must be a new ran dry. 


enlistee—till they watched him belly 
his way under the wire, with the 
machine-gun fire sliding by above. 

When the fuss was over the gray- 
haired soldier stripped off his fa- 
tigues and revealed a general’s in- 
Signia. It was Brig. Gen. E. B. Col- 
lady, CO of the 33rd Brigade, who 
led six of his staff officers over the 
course. 


RR Jeeps Now 


LONDON — Whether it’s an im- 
provement on the jeep or on the 
railroad car is the question. Brit- 
ish engineers have equipped the 











Rather than risk the blaze break- 

ing out again, while he was getting 
another extinguisher, Eylens beat 
out the remaining flames with his 
hands. 
* T /Sgt. Carroll W. Wilson, of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., the radio operator, 
who was on his 25th mission over 
enemy territory, said Sgt. Eylens 
fought the fire more than 15 min- 
utes with his bare hands. 

As soon as the blaze was extin- 
guished, Lieutenant Duncan pulled 
the ship back into formation and 
the trip was completed without fur- 
ther mishap. 


St. Louis Pilot 


His Hands Full 


AN EIGHTH AIR_ FORCE 
BOMBER STATION — Struggling 
with one hand to keep a wounded 
and @azed crew member from hurl- 
ing himself from the ship, and man- 
ning a machine gun with his other 
hand to ward off repeated attacks 
by Nazi fighter planes, 2nd Lt. Rob- 
ert N. Carter, of New York City, lit- 
erally “had his hands full” during a 
bombing assault by Eighth Air Force 
Flying Fortresses in Southeastern 
Germany. 

Shortly after the Fort had dropped 
its bombs and was turning for home, 
Nazi fighter planes attacked. A shell 














GERMANY—After chasing an ME 
110 from 19,000 down to 200 feet, 
1st Lt. Robert E, Goodnight, of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, Ninth Air Force Mus- 
tang pilot, “chewed the tail off” the 
enemy ship and destroyed it as they 
skimmed over village house tops to- 
day in southern Germany. 


“As soon as the Jerry pilot knew 
I was on his tail,” Lieutenant Good- 
night said, “he started to go down 
but fast. I kept right after him 
until we were down to 200 feet, flying 
over the housetops of a small village. 

Then I opened up on him and 
chewed the tail off his ship.” 











































master of ceremonies of the unit in 2,208 civilian hospitals, twenty- 
which will appear in the camps| WASHINGTON,— Thirty-five addi- | oye, veterans hospitals, and 103 
fl the title of “Chalk &/ditional Army hospitals have re-|,army hospitals and dependents’ 
OW menses. quested the services of Red Cross | wings of Navy hospitals. Aides take 
be sang scheduled to start off] nurse’s aides since January 1, it was | pulse and temperature of patients, 
e series are: Soglow (“The Little ; 'bathe them, assist in emergency 
— ng”); Gus Edson (“The Gumps”): announced by Mrs. Walter Lipp- rooms, and do various tasks super- 
i Bob Dunn, cartoonist, magician and|™&"n, Assistant Director of Volun-| vised by professionals, They work 
out Quthor of “First Time Father”; C.|teer Special Services in charge of |! without pay. 
our D. Russell (“Pete-The-Tramp”); Ad 
A (“Just Kids’); Jay Irving 
= cer 666”); and Paul Friend, 
es glamour artist. $1000 — $2000 omme $3000 
, — and informality will be the 
eme of “Chalk & Chuckles,” fea- 
a turing individual chalk-talks by the PAID LUMP SUM 
neil several artists and group carticature THROUGH 
- ssions with four boards in action 


Gov't Personnel Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


AND OTHER BROKERAGE CONNECTIONS 


Paid to any Named Beneficiary or in Cash to You in 20 Years 
— Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance Companies — 


Rates Per Mo. 20-Year Participating Endowment Policy 


simultaneously. Male and _ female 

GI's will be invited to pose for the 

“ricatures which will be presented 
them when completed. 





Panama Subject 
Of Pocket Guide 


WASHINGTON — The tImportance 000 

* the Panama Canal to the war ef- AGE $1000 $2000 $3 Ags $1680 $2000 $2000 
fort is stressed in “A Pocket Guide 20 4.58 8.88 13.18 30 S44 9A 15.08 
to Panama,” one of a series of guide 2s 4.60 8.93 13.26 35 4.71 O48 13.59 


1. Policy valid anywhere In world. 


books prepared by the War Depart- 
2. Rates do not increase when you re- 


Ment Morale Services Division for 


6. Liberal Cash, Loan and Extended 
values. 





; , 6. Lump sum te your beneficiary, 
listribution to American troops sta- 2 p wb heage we eo thly ¢ which may be your fiancee If se 
oned in foreign countries. —— desired. 

“You're in Panama to protect the : 7. Full coverage at all times, even in 





4. No medical exam nacessary. actual combat. 


Canal; to see that this narrow gate- 
Way between the Atlantic and Pa- 
tific is kept open to let our Navy 
md merchant ships pass quickly 
om ocean to ocean,” the guide ad- 
Vises. “The Canal has always been 
portant. Today it is vital.” 
The reader is reminded that “the 
endliness and cooperation of the 
pole of Panama are essential” to 
e defense of the Canal. The 81- 
Page booklet gives a bird’s-eye view 
the country and its people, with a 
Slimpse of the Republic’s royally 
femantic history and a sketch of the 
Canal.” 













Print the following information on @ separate sheet of paper. 


Full name—complete Military Address—Serial No. & Rank—Date en- 
listed—Complete Home Address—Birth (Day, Month, Year, State)— 
Height & Weight—Race & Nationality—Married or eee on nanan 
(Age, Address & Relationship)—State whether $1000.00, $2000.00, 
$3000.00 policy desired. 





Why Men in Service Prefer... 


Why do men in service prefer Raleighs? 
That's an easy one to answer! 

You see, Raleighs are made of the light- 
est, brightest golden tobacco money can 
buy. What's more, Raleigh tobacco is pre+ 
war tobacco—fully aged and mellowed. 

It’s no wonder so many men in service 
are saying “Raleighs, please.” Why don’t 
you try a pack today? 
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LAWRENCE & LAWRENCE 


Life Insurance Brokers TUNE IN Red Shelton Tuesdays, Hi 
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(Sorry—but we can’t write these policies after you have left for overseas.) 
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The Army’s Indispenable Man 


They have found the Army’s indispensable man! It isn’t a 
starred general or a medal-bedecked officer. It’s GI Joe, the foot- 
slogging infantryman. 


Joe has been around for a long time but it wasn’t until recently 
that the eyes of the world fastened on him. Now he’s the man 
the Army’s talking about. 


There will soon be 7,700,000 men in the Army. Deduct the 
air forces, the service forces and the armored forces and there are 
a million and a half men left for the infantry. That’s a healthy army. 


But wait a minute! That total also needs paring. Special 
units and overhead personnel must be deducted. When the sub- 
tracting is completed there are approximately 800,000 foot-slogging 
infantrymen. 


The Army needs more GI Joes. It has limited the AsTP 
program. It has transferred over 30,000 volunteers from the Air 
Forces into their old outfits. And it still needs young, tough men, 
several hundred thousand of them. It wants them even at the 
sacrifice of some arms production. 


The blanket transfer of men from ASTP and the Air Forces 
hurt in some instances. Soldiers who were dreaming of the blue 
skies yonder and had academic ambitions, were hurt and bewildered 
by the sudden transfers. 


General Arnold, AAF chief, regretted the necessity of the 
change and said so in a statement issued to those effected by the 
shift in Army needs. Officers in charge of the college programs 
took a similar stand. Secretary of War Stimson explained the 
draft shortages have forced the Army to adopt a program of strict 
economies. Because of the shortages men have been drawn from 
desirable but less essential activities to meet more pressing and 
immediate needs. 


Those needs are largely the infantry. There have been in- 
creasing signs that the doughboy is coming into his own. There 
is the new Expert Infantryman badge, the bronze star decoration 
and others. They are all designed to recognize the infantryman 
for his ability to knock out the enemy at 10 paces, 100 paces, in 
the same building or the same foxhole. 


Recently a number of new stripes were handed out to the 
Queen of Battles. Congress is considering more pay for men on 
the front lines. The rifle-carrying GI Joe is being recognized. 
His proven ability in battle is receiving its just recognition. The 
Army is telling the public what it has known for a long time, 
that although airplanes are devastating, tanks are destructive, 
artillery can knock the enemy groggy, it is still GI Joe who takes 
and holds the positions. 


We’re for the Soldier Fight Pay! 


We're for the Soldier Fight Pay! 


We realize that front line services can’t be bought—that 
there isn’t enough money in the Treasury to pay for the risks 
involved in house-to-house and foxhole combat. However, if men 
must sacrifice life and limb to win battles their efforts should be 
recognized. 


The Air Forces have long recognized the hazards involved in 
aerial training and combat. To compensate for those hazards the 
AAF gives flight pay. The same general practice is adopted in 
civilian life—the more hazardous the occupation, the greater the 
compensation. 


It was from the battle-weary 45th and 3rd Divisions, who 
have had brief, if any, lay-offs since Salerno, that the idea first 
came. War correspondent Ernie Pyle, who knows the hell of 
front line fighting, passed the idea along. 


Several Congressmen seconded Pyle’s motion and a fight pay 
bill was introduced. It is now in the hands of the House Military 
Affairs Committee. 


Thus far everything is going according to Hoyle, but there 
is a great deal of difference between introducing a bill for extra 
dollars and jingling the coins in GI jeans. When does the bill 
get action? The men in the 45th and 3rd haven’t taken a vacation. 
They're still up there on the front lines swinging at a tough, 
veteran enemy. 


We think an idea as sound and worthy as fight pay deserves 
the immediate attention and action of Congress. The GI Joes on 
world-wide battle fronts deserve additional recognition and we 
think they will get it. 


It’s Up to You to Vote! 


President Roosevelt allowed the 4-F Soldier Vote Bill to 
become a law without his signature. In a message to Congress 
he protested the inadequacy of the bill, suggested a number of 
ee and asked for the cooperation of the States in making 

effective. 


In line with his suggestions a number of Congressmen have 
prepared a new Soldier Vote Bill. With the memory of the long, 
bitter battle over the new law still fresh in Congressional minds 











Air Medal 


The Air Medal has been placed 
above the Purple Heart in the order 
of precedence of awards made by 
the War Department, thus bringing 
the Army order of precedence into 
accord with that established by the 
Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard, 

In order of precedence, the Army’s 
awards rank as follows under the 
change: . 

1. Medal of Honor—for gallantry 
and intrepidity at the risk of life 
above and beyond the call of duty. 

2. Distinguished Service Cross— 
for extraordinary heroism in mili- 
tary operations against an armed 


enemy. 
3. Distinguished Service Medal— 
for exceptionally meritorious service 


Purple Heart Now 





Outranks 


in a duty of great responsibility. 

4. Legion of Merit—for exception- 
ally meritorious conduct in the per- 
formance of outstanding services. 

5. Silver Star—for gallantry in ae- 
tion. 

6. Distinguished Flying Cross—for 
heroism or extraordinary achieve- 
ment in aerial flight. 

7. Soldier’s Medal—for heroism not 
Involving actual conflict with an en- 
emy. 

8. Bronze Star Medal—for heroic 
or meritorious service against an en- 
emy not involving aerial flight. 

9. Air Medal. 

10. Purple Heart. 

11. Good Conduct Medal—for ex- 





Letters 


ANMIUNITIUGUTISAUALLUAULOULYYOLUAS OAS UUSRASAHOAD AA ny 


Gentlemen: 

I have read many an article in the 
Army Times dealing with most every 
GI gripe or suggestion. Of late some 
thing of a stir has been created by 
the soldier vote issue and the posta 
war mustering out bonus. I am no 
authority on finances but a plain In 
fantryman. However, should I be 
fortunate enough to weather the 
chaos to come and see the great day 
of discharge nothing would please 
me more than to receive no bonus, 
no jeep, no fifty acres but to hear 
that the staggering war debt had 
been liquidated. Such gifts would be 
but temporary benefits. 

True, they assure-me any bonug 
or allotment would be tax exempted 
but such is a useless statement ag 
it would eventually more than 
amount to the same in _ taxation 
levied on us and our children foy 
many years in the future. 

As for the voting, the war Ine 
flicted discomforts on so many mile 
lions of men and women at home 
and abroad have produced much 
serious thinking and another day 
will see more expression at the polls 
than ever before. Right now politics 
have taken a back seat for more 
pressing details. 

So you have a brief picture of how 
I feel about war debts and rehabilitae 
tion to civilian life. It’s a big order 
but I’d personally prefer starting 
from scratch than to be given a sube 
sidy and still labor, for no one knows 
how long, under such an unavoidable 
burden of taxation. 

Pvt. Benj. C. Wisner 
PO 34, % Postmaster 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 

As regards your article titl 
“Yanks Rest Up in Italian Palace, 
I wish to convey to you the true 
status of this rest camp. It is true 
that this rest camp is functioning, 
but as far as having access to the 
1300-room palace, as near as we 
could get to it was the stables where 
we slept. This is where the king 
kept his blooded stock. 

Naples is, as you say, a nice place 
to visit, but it is off limits to all 
troops so the San Carlo Opera House 
is not accessible either. 

Your article sounded enticing toe 
the unitiated but we just wanted 
to get you straight; however, it is 
true this rest camp is a morale 
builder but anything would be bet- 
ter than the front line and we 
appreciate those five days. 

S/Set. W. H. Bartley 





emplary behavior, efficiency and 
fidelity of enlisted men. 


APO New York City, 





Post-War 


WASHINGTON—Although the war 
is still demanding the energy and 
attention of American political and 
economic leaders an ever-increasing 
amount of thought is being devoted 
to post-war problems, primarily em- 
ployment, 

This trend of thought is reflected 
in the armed forces. Every man and 
woman in uniform knows the war 
must be won first. But there are few 


World Still Hazy 


who aren’t asking the question, 
“After the war is won, what happens 
to us?” 

A great number of people are at- 
tempting to answer this question. 
Congress and a number of States are 
passing legislation which will take 
care of service men and women 
through emergency periods and busi- 
ness and industrial leaders are mak- 
ing plans and adopting programs 





Course for Chaplains’ 
Assistants At Davis 


CAMP DAVIS, N. C.—In the first 
series of lectures of its kind con- 
ducted here, a course for chaplains’ 
assistants, covering all phases of 
their duties, was given recently under 
the direction of Chaplain (Major) 
John M. Joslyn of the Antiaircraft 
Artillery School. Chaplain Joslyn 
formerly was a pastor in Syracuse, 
a ZX. 

The instruction was given to chap- 
lains’ assistants of the AAA School, 
and the AAA Training Center, at 
Camp Davis, and Fort Fisher, and 


among the more important subjects 
covered were included the following: 
Qualifications of Chaplain’s Assistant 
and Chapel Duties; Map Reading; 
Office Management and Typing Mili- 
tary Correspondence; Chaplain’s Re- 
lationship with Red Cross; Army 
Emergency Relief; Customs and 
Courtesies of the Service; and Reg- 
istration. 


Facts on Amputations 
Quash ‘Ugly Rumors’ 


WASHINGTON — The Army di- 
vulged through Rep. Edith Nourse 
Rogers of Massachusetts this week 
that 1,194 American soldiers have 
had arms or legs amputated thus far 
in the war. 


The information was given to the 
House by Mrs. Rogers to squelch 
“ugly rumors” about fantastic num- 
bers of amputations and “basket” 
cases, those with both legs and arms 
off, which she said were becoming 
current, 

Brig. Gen. Fred W. Rankin, chief 
consultant in surgery, wrote a letter 
to her, which she put in the Con- 
gressional Record, concerning the 
rumors and giving the latest figures 
on the amputations. 

The 1,194 patients who had major 
amputations included sixty-eight who 
lost two limbs. There was “not a 
single triple amputation nor was 
there a single quadruple, or so-called 





‘basket type’ of case,” the general 
said. 





> 


soldier voters. 


concerning special, primary and 


The new law throws the responsibility on the States and the 
The United States War Ballot Commission has 
requested governors and secretaries of state to provide information 


general elections. 


The commission, with Secretary of War Stimson as chairman, 


Secretary of Navy Knox vice-chairman and War Shipping Adminis- 
trator Land third member, has already stated that its job is “to 
assist and encourage servicemen to exercise their voting privilege 
as far as it is practicable and compatible with military operations.” 


In actual practice the bulk of the voting responsibility will be 
placed on the men and women in uniform. They must cut through 
a maze of red tape in order to vote. No doubt there will be some 
who will find the project too difficult, the voting regulations too 





it is doubtful whether any action will be taken on the revised bill. 


complicated. The majority, however, will realize that it is up 
to to vote as well as to fight, and will do their part. 


in an effort to secure an economle 
stability. 

The reconversion and reconstrue 
tion period is not the responsibility 
of one group or one agency. It be 
longs in the hands of many but must 
be coordinated. The two major eco 
nomic philosophies, government reg 
ulation and free enterprise, are at 
conflict in the present plans but will 
probably be eventually blended in 
the over-all picture. 

Attempting to outline a post-war? 
program involves a number of cone 
siderations. Among the problems 
confronting the planners are the fok 
lowing: 

1. Over 10,000,000 men and womett 
in the armed forces, who must bé 
rehabilitated and employed; 

2. The continued employment of 
approximately 50,000,000 now eme 
ployed outside of the armed force 
of which approximately 20,000, 
are employed in war industry; 

38. The maintenance of a national 
income in the neighborhood of $150, 
000,000,000, which is needed to maine 
tain a high standard of living; pay 
off the national debt; and allow & 
surplus for expansion and new devel 
opment; 

4. Reconvert industry from war 
time to peace-time production with 
the minimum of effort and confu- 
sion; 

5. Assume a leading role in world 
commerce, transportation and devel 
opment. 

These activities are obvious and 
include problems of training the 
handicapped, development of educa: 
tion programs, taking full advantag¢ 
of natural resources and adapting 
war-discovered Inventions to civilian 
usage. 

Although some post-war planners 
have assumed a pessimistic attitud@ 
there are many who anticipate aa 
era of prosperity. The optimistie 
thinkers point toward the war-im 
curred civilian shortages, 
homes, cars, etc., which must be r@ 
placed and that labor is needed # 
make the replacements. 

The over-all picture is still very 
confusing. Of paramount importancé 
to the soldier is the fact that 48 
effort is being made by businesse 
ranging from automobile manufac 
turers to those who make fountall 
pens, to solve their own problems 
and arrange for additional ei 
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Soup in Four Minutes 


Hot soup in four minutes! With 
nothing but the soup container it- 
gelf needed. And no danger of a fire 
revealing the presence of soup-eating 
troops to enemy observers. The Brit- 
jsh Ministry of Food has turned out 
a new ration which is said to fulfill 
all these conditions. The ration comes 
jn a can similar to the familiar house- 
hold 
needs to do is punch a small hole 
at each side of the lid, light a fuse 
and wait about four minutes. When 
the soup begins to steam he pours 
ft into his pocket-cup. The details 
of the heating element are withheld 
for the present by the Food Ministry. 
But here is how the thing works. 
The fuse tops a small tube built into 
the center of the can which contains 
the heating element lighted by the 
fuse. The holes are punched in the 
lid to prevent the can from explod- 
ing. 


Engine Cable Cleaner 


Cpls. Jerry Pollock and William G. 
Diener, who work in the engine-con- 
trols section of the PLM hangar at 
Marfa Army Air Field, Tex. have 
{invented an engine-control cable 
cleaner which is said to save both 
time and labor. It consists of a tank 
from which carbon tetrachloride, a 
dirt and grease solvent used gener- 
ally by commercial cleaners, is forced 
throuch a hose, into and around the 
control cables while they are still 
on the engine. The carbon tet drains 
off by gravity, leaving the cables 
bright and clean. 


Magic Eye 

According to German newspaper 
reports—nothing has been reported 
on it from Britain—the British have 
anew “magic eye” which enables the 
crew members of their bomber planes 
to detect the approach of other 
Janes long before they are visible. 
The device is described as a combi- 
nation accoustical and optical in- 
strument which lights a colored lamp 
in the pilot’s compartment when an- 
other plane is approaching. It also 
fs said to make a warning buzz in 
the pilot’s headphones. 


Simplified Guage 

A new guage, to check the align- 
ment of gear-shifter forks on Army 
vehicles has been developed by John 
E. Lawrence, a civilian instructor at 
Camp Lee, Va. Before the new guage 
eame into use an expensive, compli- 
tated dial guage was used, and with 
this it took an experienced mechanic 
several hours to correct the adjust- 
ment of the shifter forks. With the 
new invention it takes but 30 min- 
utes. The guage is simple, being made 
of three parts, all of which can be 
engineered from scrap metal in any 
Army machine-shop. It is said to be 
adaptable to any type of transmis- 
sion, and, being small, can be readily 
used in the field. 


Saves Gasoline 

Sct. Ernest Simpson, of the 874th 
Ord. Co., at the Santa Ana Air Base, 
Calif., has developed a new method 
of conserving automobile field @quip- 
Ment and also saving gasoline in a 
control governor intended to be at- 
tached to air compressor units. Its 
function is to reduce the speed of 
the engine when the compressor is 
not under load. On a small mobile 
tir compressor the idling speed of 
the engine can be reduced 34 per- 
tent, the gas consumption decreased 
15 percent and exhaust temperatures 
decreased 13 percent. On a large 
compressor the idling speed of the 
engine can be reduced 30 percent, 
fasoline cut 11!/, percent and exhaust 
temperatures decreased 2 percent. 

@ governor is expected to prolong 
the life of alr compressors, reduce 
Maintenance and repairs, as well as 
ving gasoline. 





Variety in Rations 


ANZIO-NETTUNO BEACHHEAD, 
Italy—Between spells of fighting 
Yanks in this section are trying all 
kinds of new schemes to add variety 
to Army C, D, K and U rations. For 


instance, one mess sergeant won the 
UWdying regard of his unit one 
Morning by producing stacks 0’ 
Wheats and, actually, sirup. Since 
Srup is unknown around here its 
Source was a mystery till the ser- 
fant finally confessed he had con- 
red it up from melted C-ration 
Candy drops. The candy drops come 
handy in other ways. Some of the 
YS use them to disguise the taste 
treated water and swear that one 


On drop per canteen will do the 





ork without making the water taste 
e® a sad imitation of lemonade. 


tin container. All the soldier 
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Japs Printed Newspapers in English 





Months After Pearl Harbor Attack 


HONOLULU—One of the great mysteries of the war against 


Let It Pour 


WITH THE FIFTH ARMY, Italy 
—Heavy rains no lenger disturb 
the rest of Pvt. Joe Vajsabel, Jr., 
of Presto, Pa., now snug in his 
new home on the Anzio-Nettuno 
beachhead, 

Tired of water seeping into his 
tent, he built a waterproof shack 
of timber and canvas over a ditch. 
Now the rain can run under the 
entire living quarters, 





Japan has come with the conquest of the Gilbert Islands. 


There, 


on Makin Island, two soldiers of New York’s 165th Infantry found 
a pile of bloodstained newspapers in a hut formerly occupied by 


Jap troops. 

The papers were not in Japanese. 
They were printed in the style of 
the New York Times, and in Eng- 
lish. 

“Midpacifican,” Army Newspaper 
in Hawaii, printed the story which 
still puzzles U. S. military intelli- 
gence officers. The papers were dated 
as late as April 1942, more than four 








Merrill’s Marauders Are The 
‘Toughest Bunch in the Army’ 


NORTHERN BURMA—“The rough- 
est, toughest bunch of infantrymen 
the Army has ever molded togeth- 
er,” is the correspondent’s charact- 
erization of “Merrill’s Marauders,” 
the troops which have slogged and 
slashed their way through some of 
the world’s worst jungle in clearing 
the Japs from this theater and are 
enabling Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stil- 
well to establish a land connection 
between the new Ledo Road and 
parts of the old Burma Road with 
China, 

The force is comprised of veterans 
of Papua, New Georgia, jungle- 
trained commandos from Panama 
and Trinidad, regulars and early 
draftees from the Army in the Uni- 
ted’ States, 

Even Bataan is represented by 30- 
year Lt. Col, Frank Osborne, who 
led a Filippino battalion, and whose 
escape to Australia in a 22-foot, one- 
cylinder boat is one of most dra- 
matie stories of the war. 

General at 39 

The commander, Brig. Gen. Frank 
D, Merrill, a general at 39, has had 
a most interesting Army life. 

Merrill enlisted as a private in 
the early 1920’s after astigmatism 
had prevented his acceptance at 
West Point. He went to Panama 
with the engineers, worked up to 
sergeant’s stripes and finally was 
recommended to West Point for his 
fine work. 

He left the United States in 1938, 
after notable service in two or 
three schools, going directly to 
Tokyo, where he served as military 
attache for three years. He observed 
the Japanese army in maneuvers and 
came to know many of the younger 
officers, some of whom are now in 
command in the Southern areas. 

In 1941 he was sent to Manilla 
as Intelligence officer on Gen. Doug- 


las MacArthur’s staff but was in 
Burma when the Japs attacked the 
Philippines. Going from Burma to 
India he played a large part in get- 
ting lend-lease material up the Bur- 
ma Road when the Japs were first 
attacking that line of communica- 
tion. When the Stillwell mission 
arrived he was appointed S-3 for 
that organization. 

After the rout of the Allied forces 
and the Stilwell march from Burma 
to India, Merrill remained behind 
in Assam to help extricate remnants 
of the Chinese army and transport 
them to the Chinese-American train- 
ing center in India. Later he became 
one of General Stillwell’s closest com- 
panions and advisers. Hence it was 
natural that he was chosen by Gen- 
eral Stilwell to head the American 
force when the movement to drive 
the Japs out of Northern Burma 
was instigated some three months 
ago. 

Volunteers 

The “Marauders” were created by 
enlisting volunteers for “dangerous 
and hazardous duty.” Men with 
combat experience and jungle train- 
ing were given preference. Rigid 
physical examinations eliminated a 
number: of the original volunteers, 
Others were let out as a result of 
the tough training program. 

Units represented in the outfit 
are Wisconsin’s 32nd Division, the 
Pacific Northwest’s 41st, and the 
96th Pack Train, all of New Guinea: 
the 25th and other American Di- 
visions which fought at Guadalcanal, 
and Ohlo’s 37th and New England’s 
3rd, which cleaned out the Solo- 
mons and New Georgia. Oregon’s 
136th regiment has the highest num- 
ber of officers in the detachment. 
Even the doctors are volunteers and 
they carry most of their equipment 
themselves, 





Global War Vets 
Have 5-Post 
Strength 


COLUMBIA, Tenn.—Organized for 
veterans of World War II the Global 
War Veterans have grown in eight 
months and now have five posts in 
the United States. 

At the organization meeting of 
Post No. 1, Columbia, Tenn., Harry 
H. Huckaby, who was the co-pilot 
of a fortress that crashed killing all 
but two of its crew, was elected 
National Commander. Thomas A. 
Chunn, injured in a Fort Knox tank 
accident, was elected National Sec- 
retary. 

Since that organizational meeting, 
which was attended by a number of 
veterans and men still on active 
duty, posts have been established at 
Memphis, Nashville, St. Louis and 
San Francisco. 





He'll Eat Anything 


CAMP WHEELER, Ga.— Sgt. 
William DuBose, overseas veteran 
now at the non-com school here, 
has no kick about emergency ra- 
tions. Indeed he’ll eat almost any- 
thing. 

If he is still hungry when he 
finishes K rations he’ll just dig in 
and eat the can, 

It comes naturally since as a 
civilian DuBose made his living 
by eating such things as used 


light bulbs and safety pins. His 
best stunt is eating fire. And 
he'll even let you light a cigar 


from the flame from his mouth. 





The membership fee is $3.00 for 
those out of the service and $1.00 for 
those still in uniform. Those desiring 
additional information can _ write 
Secretary Chunn, Columbia, Tenn. 








SOLDIERS— 


This Army Plaque makes a fine 

Gift. 

Here’s a beautiful 
mother, father, sister, brother, wife 
or sweetheart will readily appreci- 
ate. It’s a most attractive item for 
the home. 

This plaque is 644”x7%” in size. 
Made of inch thick highly polished 
walnut. The insignia emblem is 
done in striking colors. Two lines 
of gold letter printing are included 
in the price—your name and the 
name of your organization. 


Sent Postpaid to Any Address 
Price $2.50 


10 Murray Street 





gift that § 





LANDSEAIRE SERVICE 


Representatives wanted to Introduce LANDSEAIRE items to friends. 


New York 7, New York 





































months after the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor, 


Copies of the “Japan Times & Ad- 
vertiser,” which incorporated the 
older “Japan Chronicle” and “Japan 
Mail”, were found by two privates 
of the “Fightin’ Irish”’—Charles 
Blanthorn and George Corrigan. 
Many of the sheets were splotched 
with blood, 

Just why the papers should con- 
tinue to be published in English so 
many months after Pear] Harbor is 
still a puzzle. There were no Amer- 
icans in those parts of the world to 
“convert” by a controlled press, They 
were being “converted” by other 
methods, Intelligence officers who 
studied the copies did not divulge 
whether the printing is still going 





on, but pointed out that possibly 
they had been used for orientation 
purposes, ; 

One article openly ridiculed Adolf 
Hitler. Reporting a speech made by 
Captain Hiraide, sectional chief of 
the Japanese Navy Information Ser- 
vice, it quoted: 


“Hitler once said Germany should 
like to secure mastery over the Eng- 
lish Channel, which is only 23 miles 
wide, 

“What is the situation,” continued 
Hiraide, “in the case of the Japanese 
Empire? This country has been at- 
tive over a great distance of 2500 
miles, more than 100 times the 
width of the English Channel.” 

The Japan Advertiser was the only 
American-owned daily in Japan, and 
was published for 30 years by Ben- 
jamin W. Fleisher. In November 
1940 it was sold to the foreign of- 
fice-owned Times & Mail, after Ja- 
pan entered into an agreement with 
the European Axis, 
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Special Military Rates (1 Yr.) 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Special Military Rates 
For Men and Women in 


For Army and Navy Units 
In U.S. and Overseas 


TO MILITARY PERSONNEL: 








the Service 








..Army Times ........... $2.00 
..Architect'l Forum.... 2.00 
Fs) | 2.00 


A & N Jl. (40 units) 6.00 





Check the magazines desired, fill in address 
and mail with remittance to cover. Subscrip- 
tions can be sent to Army personnel at home 
addresses or wherever you are stationed in 


TO MILITARY UNITS EVERYWHERE: 









or Overseas. Order gift subscriptions 








We are authorized representatives for EVERY 
MAGAZINE published. We specialize in Unit 
Orders for magazines for Day Rooms and 
Recreation Rooms, Service Clubs, etc. Send 
us your order. 
filled at the lowest possible rates. 


We guarantee to forward magazines anywhere 
and everywhere when change of station Is made. 


Your requirements will be 
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...Aero Digest ... . 
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Field & Stream........ 2.00 
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Atlantic Monthly.... 3.50 the U. S. 
Blue Book 2.00 NOW! 
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Coronet ...... . 1.50 
.-Downbeat . 3.00 
BEE 6.00 
...Ladies Home Journ. 1.50 

| ee 1.75 
=" .hU6?e . 2.00 

oS eee 3.50 
coe Newsweek .o.ccccccons 3.50 
Our Army ..... — 
Readers Digest........ 1.50 
vee Redbook .........cce00008 2.00 
Sat. Eve. Post. 
cE : 

Time* 3.50 


SHEPARD W. DAVIS 
Authorized Representative 
30 Bay Bidg., Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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Photoplay-Movi. Mir. 1.80 
Popular Mechanics.. 2.50 > TOWN .. 


Preteeeir ieee ttt Ceeeeeeeeoenee 


Use separate sheet of paper if necessary 
(Subscriptions to News Week and Time are sent 
overseas by first class mail.) 


r shortage, TIME and LIFE subscriptions (except orde 
will require 16 weeks from date of order for receipt o 
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AMERICAN troops on Kiska in the Aleutians provide them- 
selves with whatever comforts their ingenuity can devise. 
And they seem to be succeeding. This haircut a la Kiska has 
Sgt. George H. Tharbald on the receiving end. The artist 
is Sgt. Vernon Knight. 


:} Salina, Kan., a signal man, was lay- 


ON THE CASSINO FRONT—One 
rainy night Sgt. Robert W. Neal, 


ing communications up near the 
front, standing in a mudpuddle with 
the roll of wire on his back when 
the CO eranked the ’phone. The 





Padres Train 


For War Duty 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif.—Although 
Army chaplains have strictly non- 
combatant~ jobs at Camp Roberts, 
they are getting acquainted with 
the atmosphere of shot and shell. 

As members of the camp service 
command unit the chaplains partic- 
ipate in a regular training program. 
Recently all members of the chaplain 
group “ran” the infiltration course. 

There, under the live machine gun 
fire known to every trainee, they 
crawled carefully and surely. When 
they reached the finish line, the of- 
ficer-clergymen were as unrecogniz- 
able as others who inched over the 
combat-introductory training area. 

Chaplains also are regular “stu- 
dents” in gas training. They go 
through the tear and chlorine gas 
chambers four times a year, and 
know the full value of “clearing 
your mask.” 

Elimination of any creaks in joints 
is effected during a bivouac. Often 
a GI minister is seen hiking with 
the men on a 35-mile march, or 
taking part in activities resulting in 
personal reconditioning and better 
understanding of the training pro- 





—Signal Corps Photo. 
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Life on the Front Lines 
Reports on Fighting Men 
From All Over the World 


QUAN) 


shock travelled down the line and 
made him jump out of the puddle. 
When he moved on, unrolling the 
wire, the reel kept squeaking, The 
noise apparently attracted German 
fire since the wire behind him was 
knocked out by German shells and 
he had to go back and patch it. The 
company was economizing on man- 
power, so a prisoner was sent back 
with him, “Altogether,” said Serg- 
eant Neal, “it was a nice night to 
be—in Salina, Kansas. 


You Point—It Talks 

WITH THE 14TH AIR FORCE IN 
CHINA—Now it’s a “pointee-talkee,” 
a language guide carried by the pi- 
lots of this unit. No Signal Corps’ 
contraption, this one does just what 
its name suggests. You point and it 
talks. The idea is that if a pilot 
is forced down among Chinese, even 
though he doesn’t know a word of 
their language, it will help him get 
back to headquarters. First thing in 
the process is to find a Chinese who 
can read his own language. Then the 
book-holder points to various phras- 
es printed in Chinese characters. One 
of these says: “I am an American 
airman helping China in its war of 
resistance and have been forced 
down here.” Another directs: “If the 
enemy or puppet troops come, please 
help conceal me.” Still another re- 
quests: “Please tell the nearest 
guerillas or Chinese troops that I am 
here.” 


Some Soldier 
ALGIERS—One young man here 
carries in his pocket a handful of 
snapshots of beautiful United States’ 
girls which he will show you on the 
slightest pretext. The addresses to 





gram carried out for fighting troops. 


go with the pictures are in a note- 





In Short, Here's the Soldier Vote Bill 


WASHINGTON—The Servicemen’s Voting Bill draws sharp 
distinctions between the use of the Federal (short ballot) and the 


full stateballots. 


Service members stationed in the United States 


are restricted, with a few stated exceptions wherein the states can- 
not provide their own, to the use of the state ballot and are required 
to apply for it on application forms furnished by the armed services. 
Armed forces overseas may use the Federal ballot, but only under 


prescribed conditions. 





An overseas voter, as in the 
of one serving in this country, must 
apply for a home state ballot not 
later than Sept. 1. If he has not re- 
ceived his state ballot by Oct. 1, he 
may vote by Federal ballot, provided 
that by July 15 the governor of his 
state of voting residence has certi- 
fied that the Federal ballot is au- 
thorized by the laws of the state. 
Without such action by the governor, 
that state’s service citizens would 
lose the use of the short ballot. 

Free air mail service is provided 
for all ballots, Federal and state, in 
primaries, general and special elec- 
tions, where used by service person- 
nel, 

It is stipulated, however, that the 
transportation of applications and 
ballots shall be guaranteed only to 
the extent consistent with unham- 
pered movement of military and 
naval personnel and supplies. 

Voting privileges are extended, in 
this country, beyond the armed serv- 
fces to the United States Merchant 
Marine. Abroad, they are given also 


4 
cast’ 


to members of units of the American 
Red Cross, the Society of Friends, 
United Service Organizations (the 
USO) and the Women’s Auxiliary 
Service Pilots. 

In a state which has no absentee 
balloting: law, the Federal ballot is 
extended to its citizens in service, 
here and abroad, but only if the 
governor can certify that the short 
ballot will be acceptable under state 
statute. 

Ballot Commission Created 

The new law establishes a United 
States War Ballot Commission, con- 
sisting of the Secretaries of War 
and Navy and the Administrator of 
the War Shipping Administration, to 
coordinate anf facilitate the hand- 
ling of applications for ballots and 
the ballots themselves. 

The commission is directed to get 
applications for ballots in the hands 
of all service personnel in the United 
States by Sept. 15 and those over- 





seas by Aug. 15. Prior sending of the 
application cards is provided for 





Zuccaro Is From Brooklyn 


But Has Bronx 


CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—He’s a 
guy from Brooklyn, and you can 
expect almost anything. 

This versatile GI has jumped from 
an ardent Dodger fan to the unusual 
hobby of eating glass and old razor 
blades, and takes a big interest in 
his new avocation. 

In fact, Pvt. Pete Zuccaro, thé 
uy from Brooklyn, who is in the 

h Armored Division at Camp 
Campbell, has taken such.a great 
interest in his new sideline that his 
first sergeant, Bill Beasley, has or- 
dered all light bulbs removed from 
the barracks and warned Pete’s bar- 
racks mates to keep their razor 
blades and sundry items under lock 
and key. 


Lost a Bet 

Pete, who has a voice that ean 
be heard behind the enemy lines, 
took up glass and razor blade eating 
back in Brooklyn when he lost a bet 

on his beloved Brooklyn Bums. 
So powerful is Pete’s voice that 
te first sergeant decided to suspend 
bugler, When the eompany was 


Cheer Voice 


on bivouac recently Private Zuccaro’s 
voice was utilized to great extent. 


Members of the company were 
spread out across the vast expanse 
of the Kentucky hill country, and 
instead of using a bugler, Sgt. Beas- 
ley would call Zuccaro who in turn 
would bellow the orders. 


When the company returned to 
camp Zuccaro’s ability to bellow was 
cut short, because the first morning 
he called the men for reveille, an- 
other company in a division several 
blocks away fell out—so Sergeant 
Beasley decided to make a bugler out 
of the Brooklynite. 

This decision almost turned out 
to be fatal for the company bugle 
because it wasn’t long before Pete’s 
eating habits were revealed to the 
sergeant. Immediately Zuccaro was 
relieved as bugler. 

So Sergeant Beasley finally us- 
signed him as driver of a half- 
track, but the first time he finds 
the windshield or metal door miss- 
ing he will continue in his search 





to find a job for which this guy 
from Brooklyn is best suited. 





> 
primary and special elections, (For 
some primaries, cards sent out 
under the 1942 Soldier Voting Law 
have been going out for months, 
thus enabling members of the armed 
forces to take part in primaries and 
special elections already held and 
scheduled.) 

When the service voter makes out 
his application for a state ballot, he 
will mail it, not to the Federal Com- 
mission, but to the Secretary of 
State of his home state. The new 
law recommends that the Secretary 
of State, upon receipt of such ap- 
plications, forward them promptly 
to the appropriate county, city or 
other election official or officials who 
would send the ballots out to quali- 
fied voters. 

The envelope in which the ballot 
is sent to the voter will also contain 
one for the return of the ballot, 
direct to the proper polling place. 
The act recommends state legislative 
action to provide ample time for the 
transmissions of applications and 
ballots before election day. 


Federal Ballot a Supplement 


As a pure supplement, the Federal 
ballot (official Federal War ballot), 
would be prepared by the commis- 
sion. It provides six places where 
the voter may write in the name of 
his choice for President (which also 
includes a vote for the Vice Presi- 
dential nominee of the same party); 
United States Senator; United States 
Senator, unexpired term; Represent- 
ative in Congress from the voter's 
home district; and Representative- 
at-large. 

No ballot, under the law, will be 
declared invalid by reason of mis- 
take or omission in writing in the 
name of the candidate, where the 
candidate intended by the voter was 
plainly identifiable. Where, because 
of any defect in marking, a ballot 
were held invalid as to any particu- 
lar candidate, it would remain valid 
as to the other candidates. 

The law declares that all service 
personnel voting under its terms 
shall have an opportunity to mark 
the ballot secretly, providing that 
the voter then shall place it in the 
official “inner envelope” to be fur- 
nished, and seal it securely, fill in 
and subscribe the oath printed on 
the inner envelope and then prepare 
the outer envelope, enclose the bal- 
lot, seal it and deliver it to the prop- 
er authority for transmission to the 
home state. 

Candidate Lists to Be Sent 

The Secretary of State of each 
state is directed to furnish the Fed- 
eral Ballot Commission information 
for compiling a list of candidates 


mitted to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the WSA for sending out 
to the armed forces as voting guides. 


Lists shall be provided even though 
they may be incomplete. 


Information as to candidates, how- 
ever, shall be confined to name, ad- 
dress, party affiliation and the office 
for which nominated. 


Under the law it is unlawful for 
any commissioned officer, or non- 
commissioned, warrant or petty of- 
ficer to attempt to influence any 
member of the armed forces to vote 
or not to vote for any particular 
candidate or to require any polling 
place. But, it is stipulated, nothing 
in the law shall be deemed to pro- 
hibit free discussion regarding polit- 
ical issues or candidates for public 
office. 


The Federal Ballot Commission 
has no powers or functions with 
respect to the determination of the 
validity of ballots cast, such deter- 
mination being made by the duly 
constituted election officials of the 
districts, precincts, counties or other 
voting units in the states. Their 
decision is to be final to the same 
extent as in the case of the ballots 
cast by others in person, 


Training Device 
Saves Ammunition 


FORT KNOX, Ky.—Tank gunners 
are now receiving realistic training 
in the use of the 37 mm. tank gun 
and the 75 mm, howitzer at the Fort 
Knox Armored Replacement Training 
Center without firing any ammuni- 
tion. 

A training aid, invented by Sgt. 
John Henry, of the Fort Knox Gun- 
nery School, enables the soldier stu- 
dent to sit behind the controls of 
@ gun and blaze away at the image 
of an enemy tank speeding by on a 
screen. His ammunition is a tiny 
beam of light which comes from the 
projector mounted on the gun’s muz- 
zie. The trigger acts as a switch 
that turns on the projector. 


The gunner sits in the tank tur- 
ret with an officer at his side. After 
estimating the range of the enemy 
tank, the gunner is given the range 
and other information by the officer 
to complete the fire order. Because 
of the speed of the tank crossing the 
screen, the fire order must be given 
in a hurry. The gunner takes a 
lead on his target and begins to 
fire. 

Because light travels faster than 
any shell, an instrument called the 
“lead compensator” was built to off- 





and their parties for Senators and 
Representatives, this to be trans- 





set the difference in rate of travel 
of projectile and light beam, 








“ay 
book in his hip pocket. His GI pals 
have been specially good to him in 
giving this information about thely 
friends. He knows the Manual of 
Arms and can recite his Genera] On 
ders better than most GIs. Asked 
he has been under fire he says, quits 
nonchalantly: “At Mateur, Bizerts 
and Ferryville, and a few bombs at 
Casablanca.” He talks readily on any 
subject brought up in a barracks og 
bivouac area, and some of them in. 
clude themes not mentioned in the 
women’s journals, He makes a smart 
looking soldier with his buck Serge 
eant’s stripes and his Mediterranean 
ribbon. He believes in spit and pol 
ish, and was only gigged once—for 
not having his shoes shined. Just 
now he is waiting for transportation 
back to United States—to go ty 
school. Sgt. Jean George Robinson jg 
11. Sometime in November, 194 
Jean stowed away in an automobile 
at one of the ports. The car was 
driven on ship and he wasn’t discow 
ered till too late to send him back 
He came to this area with his fathep, 
a staff sergeant in the Royal Cana 
dian Engineers, and was left when 
his father’s unit went to Italy, living 
with American units, drawing Amen 
ican equipment eating Americay 
food, and making himself agreeable, 


Dream Came True 


SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND ~ 
Four gunners had to bail out of 
crippled Fortress near a country vib 
lage in an area some distance from 
their camp. When they walked toa 
nearby house they were greeted by 
a@ woman who said, calmly: “We've 
been expecting you. Won’t you come 
in?” When the invitation was a 
cepted the visitors found a table laé 
en with hardboiled eggs, toast, man 
malade, coffee and, best yet, a bottle 
of whiskey. The hostess explained 
“I dreamed last night that a Flying 
Fortress crashed near here and that 
four men came to the door. Some 
how my dreams usually come true. J 
didn’t want to see it, but wanted te 
be ready. Some of the neighbors 
helped out with the food, so we're 
ready for you. Do sit down and make 
yourselves at home,” 


Praying Postponed 

SOMEWHERE IN ITALY—A bur 
jal service which will be remembered 
a long time by sOme American s0b 
diers is one conducted by an Amerb 
can chaplain for some German dea 
close to the front combat line. The 
chaplain got a squad of goldiers te 
dig the graves, but they had scarcely 
started to dig when the Germans 
began shelling. The chaplain urged 
the soldiers on, but they all began te 
get a little nervous as the shell range 
began to get close. Finally the chap 
lain said: “Bury them fast, boys 
We'll do the praying later.” 


Took Off on Doors 


SOMEWHERE IN CHINA — Ll4 
Guy Harrison Williams, of Omaha 
Neb., one of the pilots of the Chk 
nese-American wing of the 14th Alt 
Force, asserts that he is probably 
the only pilot in the world, who has 
mede a take-off from house doors 
Rather than hazard a night flight 
on an inadequate fuel supply, the 
lieutenant set his plane down at an 
emergency field. A torrential rain 
fell during the night and the plane’s 
wheels settled deep in the mud. Is 
the morning the services of several 
hundred coolies were enlisted, They 
tied four long ropes to the bomber 
and towed it to higher ground. When 
the wheels again settled in the mud 
Leutenant Williams explained to the 
station master, the only man in thé 
neighborhood who could speak any 
English, that he would need boards 
to support the plane on the light 
ground. The station master called 
the villagers into conference. Soo 
followed the sight of the villager# 
plodding across the muddy terrain 
and coming back, some of them from 
a distance of a mile, carrying theif 
wooden house doors, the only boards 
available for miles. Utilizing th? 
plane’s flaps for extra lift, the pilot 
was able to take off on the makeshift 
runway of wooden doors laid end # 
end, 





Japs Unify Aviation 


WASHINGTON — Another reshut 
fle in the top Japanese army com 
mand, with the unification of the 
air and land arms under one cent? 
authority, was disclosed this wee 


in a Tokyo announcement that Get — 


Jun Ushiroku, recently appoint 
War Councilor and Vice Chief 
the Army General Staff, had bay | 
named to the concurrent posts 
Inspector-General of Army Aviatio® 
and chief of Army Aviation H 
avarters, ; 
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LONG TOM TALKING, and practically blasting the eardrums of the gunners in the foreground, 





This 155-mm rifle is doing a job somewhere on the Italian front. Note halo effect of blast. 


—Signal Corps Photo. 








ALL PRESENT OR 
ACCOUNTED FOR 


INDIAN LOVE CALL 


Pvt. Virginia Kanzhuma, daugh- 
ter of Indian chief Ala-Chows Chaple 
(Chief All Around the Mountain), a 
member of the WAC detachment at 
FORT HAMILTON, N. Y., is smiling 
these days because she happened to 
meet a reporter, that Wac. Pvt. Beat- 
rice Jones, former newspaper wom- 
an possessed of considerable verve. 

“If only I could find an Indian 
boy,” lamented Pvt. Kanzhuma to 
Private Jones. 

“Don’t worry, kid,” said Jones. “I'll 
find one if I have to go to Oklahoma.” 


For five days she searched, with- 
out success. New York—even Inter- 
national House—didn’t seem to have 
an Indian to its name. And then 
she ran into the name of Sgt. Thomas 
Bad Gun, a Staten Island MP due to 
treceive a Good Conduct award. The 
rest was easy. 


BLANKENSHIP BATHES 
They gasped when Cpl. 
Blankenship stepped 
shower at Hq. Btry., 
CAMP STEWART, Ga. 


The Cpl. was wearing fatigue 
@othing, fleld pack and leggings. 
This Is not fiction. He picked up 
GI brush and a bar of soap and 
gan scrubbing himself all over. 


“Blankenship,” quavered a private 
who had more plain old guts than 
the others, “are you certain you are 
not nuts? Hasn’t the ole brain 
Jumped its trolley, Blankenship?” 

“My good friend,” replied the 
forporal, in no way grieved, “I have 

und that this is the most satisfac- 
tory method of removing dirt one 
Picks up from the infiltration course 
yonder.” He then stripped off his 
Various items of laundry, hung them 
Upon a nearby faucet, and stepped 
beneath the shower in the customary 
lack of attire. 


Gilmer 
under the 
135th Group, 


The private did not hesitate. 
Brrugging his shoulders, fully 
dressed and in his right mind, he 
took his stand beneath a shower 


Rext to the other individualist. 





GOD OLD MA 

Aware that necessity Is often the 
Mother of invention, Staff Sgt. Wil- 
lam M. Durrence of TRUAX FIELD, 
Wis., applied his need for sleep to 
the problem of a barrack portal and 
fame up with a “slamless” door. He 
Wed a hammer, a few old sponges 
tnd a couple of nails. 





FOR AIR FORCE COLONELS? 
First Sgt. Charles B. Douthit of 
the 1019th Guard Eqdn. at MOORE 
LD, Tex., knows rank comes 
“rly in the Air Forces these days, 
but he didn’t know the Superinten- 
dent of Documents in Washington 
Was suspicious. 
He wrote for 50 field manuals on 
ilitary Training.” Quick as a flash, 
Supe forwarded the same num- 
of “Care of Infants.” 


THATS DIFFERENT 
e@ Service Club waitress at 
u ROBERTS, Calif, 








swallowed her gum when a GI sat 
down and ordered 48 hamburgers. 
“Don’t worry,” he said, “they are 
not all for me. 
“I got three buddies,” 





ORDERS 

Lecturing to a group in the 334th 
Regt. of the &th Div. at CAMP 
CLAIBORNE, La., T/Sgt. Lawrence 
Salvato got some noisy competition 
from two dogs seated at the rear 
of the class. 

“At ease, dammit!” he bawled. 

The yaps didn’t let out another 
yelp all morning. 


FALSE GLORY 

T/5 Willard Dudley of CAMP 
TYSON, Tenn., took a sip from his 
bottle of coke, shook his head and 
leaped into the air. 

“I done see the light!” he yelled. 
“I done got religion! I'll never touch 
another drop!” 

Ten men rushed for the coke bar, 
drank, but failed to get the hoped- 
for reaction. 





Yanks in Britain 


Needn’t Drink Tea 


HEADQUARTERS, EUROPEAN 
THEATER OF OPERATIONS—Sol- 
diers stationed in tea-drinking Brit- 
ain are getting fresh, tasty coffee 
every day, under a system developed 
by trained experts of the Quarter- 
master Corps who blend and roast 
it. 

Green coffee comes from North 
Africa in British ships under the re- 
ciprocal aid plan. Mobile roasting 
units process it, each unit produc- 
ing a day’s coffee ration for 25,000 
soldiers in eight hours. 

Processing machines, operated by 
from two to five men, perform the 
roasting, cooling, stonisg and grind- 
ing operations. Each machine is 
powered by a four-cylinder, air- 
cooled gasoline motor. The roaster 
can be heated by coal, wood or gas. 

The coffee is ground to a medium 
coarse grind, weighed into 16-pound 
bags and prepared for shipment. It 
reaches Army camps within a week 
of the time processed, and only a 
week’s supply is sent out at a time. 


A COUNCIL of Paris lawyers has 
charged that the death rate is in- 
creasing at a suspicious rate in Nazi 
prisons in France. 
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‘Old 240’ Hits Bridge 


Ten Miles 


FIFTH ARMY FRONT—The 


Distant 


240-millimeter howitzer, biggest 


American field gun yet used in the war, has proved its worth on the 
Italian front after two months of shooting at bridges, guns and 


other targets far behind German 
This is the only front on which® 


lines, artillery officers say. 





the weapon has been in combat as 
yet. It fires a high explosive shell 
which measures about 10 inches in 
diameter and three feet in length, 
weighs about 360 pounds and cost 
$150. 

The big projectile is shot out of 
the barrel by a powder charge 
weighing 88 pounds which is ram- 
med in behind the shell. 

One of the biggest achievements of 
“Old 240” has been the destruction 
of a narrow but vital bridge at 
Ponte Corvo. Allied bombers had 
been trying for weeks to knock it 
out but it was too small a target. 

So the howitzers went to work at 





a distance of 1@ miles and succeed. 
ed where the planes had failed, 
though they had a spot only 40 feet 
square to aim at. 

Hitting a target that size from 
that distance involves a lot of com- 
plicated figuring. In addition to the 
usual computations, corrections must 
be made for wind and even for the 
rotation of the earth. 

As Maj. Milton M. Meyer, a gun- 
nery officer, explained: 

“The shell is in the air a minute 
and a half or so, and in that time 
the earth rotates 60 or 70 yards. 
That would be enough to cause a 
miss.” 





Monitoring Division at Algiers 
Reports on Enemy Broadcasts 


ALGIERS—The radio monitoring 
division of the psychological war- 
fare branch of Allied Force head- 
quarters here is an interesting, if 
sinister-looking, outfit. It is located 
in a house hidden away in the hills, 
with people who speak with a dozen 
foreign accents hunched over high- 
powered radios listening 24 hours a 
day to the voices of German-domin- 
ated Europe. 

Most of the listening and record- 
ing is done between six a.m. and 
midnight. Then the report is made 
up while the enemy is silent, 

Strange Outfit 

Most of the monitors speak little 
English. They are military folk as 
well as civilians, both men and wom- 
en. Among the translators are a 
professor from the University of 
Wisconsin, an Englishwoman who 
lived in France before the war, & 
German lawyer who went to France 
as a refugee, then to North Africa, 
vrhere he was placed by the Ger- 
mans in a concentration camp and 
finally ended up in the pioneer corps 
of the British army. Many like him 
are political refugees from Europe. 

The job starts with the monitors, 
who sit under the radio earphones 
twisting the dials. When they get 
anything significant it is recorded 
on dictaphones. Later the monitors 
listen to the recordings, jotting down 
the important parts on paper. 

Then the translators take over. 
They work in a room walled with 
maps, for one of their jobs is to 
make certain of places mentioned in 
the broadcasts. Any European lan- 
guage can be handled readily. 





‘Safe Bet? at Camp Grant 


CAMP GRANT, IIll.—From now on 
“Safety First’ will be the first 
thought of all military, POW, and 
civilian personnel stationed here. 
Instituted by the Post Safety Coun- 
cil, a new safety program will in- 
clude training and inspection, elim- 
ination of hazards, and teach safe 
and efficient ways of doing their 
work to GIs, 

Brig. Gen. James E. Baylis, com- 
manding general, announced that 
other phases of the program would 
be spot inspections of operations, 
surveys of hazards and unsafe prac- 
tices, analysis of accidents, research 





for safer methods, compilation of 
trend statistics, and organization of 
company and battalion safety com- 
mittees. 

Camp Grant's safety officer, Maj. 
James H. Ryan, and safety engineer, 
Mr. O. F. Wells, will supervise this 
new program. 

Other phases of the program: 
spot inspections of operations by 
the Post Safety Scction; checks to 
see that the program is -running 
according to plan; survey hazards 
and unsafe practices; continual 
analysis of accident experiences and 
development of special program; 





Kreisler Will Play 
Over the Radio 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Real news for 
music lovers now serving overseas 
or stationed near small towns in the 
continental U. S. is the recent an- 
nouncement by violinist Fritz Kreis- 
ler that he will appear on five radio 
broadcasts, thus breaking his life- 
long refusal to perform on the air. 

Mr. Kreisler said that he was 
changing his policy partly because 
of the “increasing number of letters 


coming from the more isolated 
places of America, asking me to 
broadcast,” partly because difficult 


wartime travel made it necessary to 
reduce the number and spread of 
his concerts, and partly because he 
has now learned something of radio 
technique. 

Believed by many to be the great- 
est of all violinsts, Mr. Kreisler will 
appear on the “Great Artists” series 
sponsored by the Bell Telephone 
Company Monday nights on 118 NBC 
stations. The exact date for the 


almostopening program has not been set. 





Wins Merit Award 
For Mortar Device 


WASHINGTON — Invention of a 
method by which the 81 mm. mortar 
is mounted on and fired from a jeep 
and can be quickly removed to the 
ground for firing has brought award 
of the Legion of Merit to Ist. Lt. 
Roger L. Gutterman, Cav., the War 
Department announced this week. 
The method has been tested in battle 
and found effective. 


The citation accompanying the 
award made to Lieutenant Gutter- 
man reads: “For exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct in the performance 
of outstanding service. He designed 
and perfected a means of mounting 
an 81 mm. Mortar on a % ton truck 
so that it could be fired from the 
vehicle or be quickly removed and 
fired from the ground. This mount 
proved highly effective in action near 
Salerno, Italy.” 

The 81 mm, mortar, which weighs 
about 136 pounds, usually is carried 
on a mortar carrier which is normal- 
ly a half-track, 





conduct research for more safe and 
efficient methods; compile statistics 
to indicate trends; conduct meetings 
for promotion of safety; organize 





safety committees in the battalions 
and companies, 


The translations, now in English, 
are taken to the editorial room 
where the daily report is made up. 
Here they are corrected, arranged 
and indexed. 

Report Goes to Officers 

The final report usually runs te 
about 70 typed pages daily. This 
is mimeographed for the use of in- 
telligence officers and also for the 
radio and publications officials of the 
psychological branch. One of their 
responsibilities is to see that the 
truth gets through to the people 
of Europe. They are told what they 
are up against on the day following 
the broadcast. 

The editor in chief of the report 
asserts that the Germans lle a good 
deal. For instance, the outside 
world may be told that there are 
lots of potatoes in Germany, while 
the German people may be told that 
there are none in England. “It is 
interesting work,” this official says. 
“You have your finger on the pulse 
of Germany and the occupied coun- 
tries. The pulse is slowly weaken- 
ing and we can tell that morale is 
not so good as it was, particularly 
among the Germans in the occupied 
and satellite countries.” 


Curious Britons Beg OWI 
For Lectures on America 


LONDON — All Britain is appar 
ently wondering what kind of a civl- 
lization produced the Americans 
who are now “invading” it. At least 
that’s the OWlI’s interpretation of 
a steady and mounting stream of 
requests for speakers. 

Most of the requests come from 
woman’s organizations. As the dif- 
ficult wartime servant problems has 
revealed to many English women 
the comparative primitiveness of 
their homes, they are showing great 
interest in American household la- 
bor-saving devices, 

Topics have changed from “Do all 
Americans have marble swimming 
pools?” to “What are the chances 
for American collaboration with us 
after the war?” 
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LOADED with a life-saving burden of blood plasma and 
blankets, Pvt. Kenneth D. Wilson of Lynn, Mass., prepares to 
set out to help wounded in the Cassino area, Italy. Helping 
him adjust the mountain on his back is Pvt. Ralph Leonard 
of Helena, Mont. 
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Sally’s Sea-Going Canteen 
Serves Yanks on Outposts 


As war fronts in New Guinea inch 
towards Tokyo, The Salvation Army 
has launched its little sea-going 


canteen for MacArthur’s men on the 
northwest coast of Australia. 


The home port of the motor launch 
is Sydney. With both speed and 
maneuverability the new craft is 
designed to carry emergency com- 
forts to servicemen at coastal out- 
posts and at isolated points along 
the inland waterways. It is named 
The Salvo (Salvation Army Volun- 
teers). 

The vessel was given by employees 
of the Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Board of Works. It cost $15,800. 

The Salvation Army operates 110 
mobile canteens in Australia, many 
given by American — groups or indi- 


The Fleet’s Home 
At Red Cross Club 


AT A CHANNEL PORT IN ENG- 
LAND—Much like the Red Cross 
“Aero Clubs” and the larger all- 
services centers, are the Red Cross 
“Fleet Clubs” at ports along the 
British coast which are open to 
sailors only. 

Usually on a base or near one, 
clubs are housed in vacant build- 
ings and decorated with insignia of 
amphibious units or Seabees, to give 
them a definite Navy “breeze” and 
tang of the sea. 

Enlisted men may use them just 
to relax, to have a sandwich and 
“coke,” play games, write letters, 
dance, listen to classical recordings, 
take in a movie or sit around and 
chew the fat. Often the Fleet Clubs 
are conveniently near larger Red 
Cross Leave Clubs where soldiers, 
sailors and marines may go to 
spend their furloughs or week-end 
passes. 





Chinese Troops Get 
Food Ration Increase 


WASHINGTON—Gen. Ho /Ying- 
Chin, War Minister and chief of 
staff of the Chinese Army, has an- 
nounced a “substantial increase” in 
the Chinese soldier's “subsidiary 
food rations” effective April 1, the 
Chinese Central News Agency said 
in a wireless dispatch to the United 
States. 

The dispatch recorded by the U. S. 
Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Serv- 
ice, said the new monthly rations 
for each soldier would consist of 20 
catties of vegetables (about 27 
pounds), one catty of oll (one and 
one-third pounds), and two catties 
of beans (almost three pounds). 


viduals; also 345 Red Shield centers 
on the mainland and in New Guinea. 
Three large hostels for allied women 
in the services are located at Mel- 
bourne. Staffed by Australian Sal- 
vationists, all such facilities serve 





fog-shrouded Cape Cod road, a nine- 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass.—On a 


ton half-track misses a curve and 
plunges into a cranberry bog. A 
message is flashed back to headquar- 
ters of the Anti-aircraft Artillery 
Training Center and an ordnance 
crew arrives at the scene with a 
15-ton wrecker and tows it back to 
camp. x 
The next day in the log of the 
363rd AAA Ordnance Company an 
entry reads, “Repaired, one half- 
track.” 





| Ordnance Corps Travels Far and Wide 
 |'T'o Repair Many Types of Equipment 


Another item entered in the work 
log of the 319th AAA Ordnance Bat- 
talion reads, “Repaired, one wrist 
watch.” 

Long Range Scheming 

Between these two log entries 
the scope and range of the work-a- 
day routine of the highly mobile 
activities of AA ordnance which can 
repair or service anything from a 
half-track to a watch, or a 90-mm 
gun to a rifle pin. 

Unlike the average American out- 
fit which generally is stationery, the 
AA ordnance-on-wheels is expected 





|Enormous Progress Made In 
Forecasting Wester for War 


WASHINGTON—It is known that 
the date of the Sicilian invasion was 
not set by any date on the calendar. 


Nor, for that matter, was the date 
of the ffirst invasion of North 
Africa. Nor will the date of the 


invasion of Western Europe be set 
according to any set calendar day. 
These history-making movements 
of troops were made according to 
weather conditions. The Sicilian in- 
vasion, for instance, preparations for 
which were made long in advance, 
waited until General Eisenhower 
got the conditions he knew would 
pertain—several days of good weath- 
er in the waters adjacent to Sicily 
for his transports but rough water 
for the initial assault so that the 
landing craft would not make good 
targets for the enemy. 
General Arnold’s Opinion 

In the annual report of Gen. Ar- 
nold, made public in January, he 
said the gap existing between cli- 
matic studies and short-range 
weather forecasting—a determina- 
tion of future weather well in ad- 
vance must be closed. 

This is the reason the United 
States has set up weather stations 
in Greenland and in countless other 
spots around the world. 

Since World War I the Army 
Air Forces have logically taken over 
the field aspects of meteorology, and 
the Signal Corps, which was prev- 
iously responsible for this, has re- 
tained the function of developing 
and supplying weather-observation 
instruments. The Weather Division, 
located in Washington, is headed by 
Col. H. H. Bassett, who is staff 





Yanks, Aussies, New Zealanders and 
other allies alike. 


weather officer for General Arnold. 


Washington where the weather re- 
quirements and information  bran- 
ches are under the control of the 
weather division. These units make 
long-range forecasts and prepare 
climatic data for air, ground and 
service forces. 

Now An Exact Science 
Tremendous strides have been 
made in weather forecasting since 
Pearl Harbor. Forecasting is no 
longer done by trial and error meth- 
ods. It is now an exact science, 
based on known laws of mathematics 
and physics. 

The weather wing exercises con- 
trol over squadrons and regions in 
the continental United States and 
large areas bordering-on the north 
and south. In the war theatres the 
squadrons are under the theater 
commands, but the wing performs 
certain functions in connection with 
personnel, forecasting procedure and 
methods of operation. 

It has been the job of the Signal 
Corps to provide meterological equip- 
ment, some of which was developed 
since the beginning of the present 
war, or modified to meet military re- 
quirements. One of the newest devel- 
opments is an installation of a com- 
plete weather station in a truck for 
mobile use. Considerable experi- 
mentation was necessary with this 
to perfect delicate equipment which 
had been modified to stand the pas- 
sage over rough terrain. The truck 
equipment includes the radiosonde, 
one of the newer meterological in- 
struments. This is a minature radio 
transmitter carried aloft by a free 
balloon which transmits to the re- 
ceiving station in the truck records 
of atmospheric conditions as high 





to—and does—travel far and wide 
to service and repair the delicate 
and highly technical equipment that 
comprises anti-aircraft today. Such 
equipment as 90-mm_ and 40-mm 
guns, 50-cal. machine guns and 
small arms, or such precision in. 
struments as height and direction 
finders fall into the scope of these 
units. 

When assembled as a compact 
unit, an ordnance company com. 
prises a special service unit in which 
is housed an electrical repair shop, 
a welding unit, electric forge and 
complete machine shop, an artillery 
repair shop capable of handling 
heavy duty work; a small arms 
repair truck; an office and person- 
nel record vehicle that houses com- 
pany records and paper work, and 
a wrecker that is capable of lifting 
30,000 pounds with two powerfyl 
wenches, 

Hand-Picked Men 

Ordnance men are hand-picked for 
the work. Ninety per cent of the 
men selected pursued mechanical 
trades before entering the Army, 
They received a_ five-week basie 
training and then took lengthy 
courses on ordnance work for as 
signment as specialists in the vari- 
ous fields of ordnance. Thus welders 
remained welders, gunners worked 
on guns, and watch experts repaired 


watches and fine precision instru- 
ments, 
A supply branch is kept well- 


stocked with material to be used in 
making repairs, and this arm of 
ordnance remains with its parent 
group wherever it moves to assure 
the delivery of needed parts. If 
a part isn’t obtainable right away, 
the men employ ingenuity and art- 
fulness and forge a substitute. 

Not only must ordnance men 
know how to repair guns, but they 
also must know how to fire them, 
Serving as they do at battlefronts, 
Ordnance men must be able to de 
fend themselves. The men stationed 
here have proved that they are as 
familiar with weapons on the firing 
line as they are with them in 
their mobile work shops, for each 
ordnance unit has qualified on the 
range with a_ better-than-average 
score. 

Whether it’s fixing them or firing 
them, the AA ordnance keeps roll- 
ing to “keep ’em rolling.” 





THE JAPANESE DIET has set up 
a fund of 100,000,000 yen for inven- 
tions that might help the national 








Policies of the service are laid out in 


as ten miles above the earth. 


war effort at home and abroad. 








Frabjous Fashions for La Demoiselle WAC 


(A candid commentary, in slight- 
ly more chichi vein than those of 
the better fashion magazines, with 
properly charming _ illustrations, 
prepared after exhaustive studies 
in and out of the GI creations by 


Cpl. Edith Allport, WAC, Truax 
Field, AAF Training Command, 
Madison, Wis. ; 

The Molyneaux, Patou, Hattie 


Carnegie WAC Quartermaster 
lection rivals anything arising from 


the fertile brains of pre-war de- 
signers of Paris or Poughkeepsie 

A subtle olive ‘drab note, quiet 
elegant conservation is THE thing 
for the GI maiden. On the military 
reservation, the WAC Is neat and 
inconspicuous, but among the florid 


hues of the civilian demoiselles, she 


is a miracle of 


ment. 
Outstanding is the “fatigue” en- 
semble, a dainty striped green seer- 


sucker accompanied by chic match- 
ing, and incidentally bagging, bloom- 
ers. The convertible chapeau worn 
with this outfit is a pale tan (the 


new gumbo mud color brought by 


the Russians from the Ukraine via 
Mme. Scrapparelli) “basic” bonet. A 
mere twitch of the crown, and it 
assumes an entirely different form. 


The round face may wear it with the 
brim rolled up forming a series of 
circular moons of which the wear- 
Or, the 
thin character might pull down the 
brim, giving an anemic drooling ef- 
The 
suitable for 


er’s visage is the roundest. 


fect that is utterly beguiling! 
“fatigue” costume is 


col- 


‘quiet understate- 


’round and about the kitchens 


wall,” or even closer, 


avoirdupois in the armed 


Giving the suit 
are expensive, 


pins. They 


but you'll love them. The campaign 
bonnet, or “dress” 


this ensemble. 


say “WAC” 
street. 

Th overseas cap, or 
only” chapeau, is that 
with anything. It is 
ear muffs. 
triguing with the 


OD trousers, size forty waistline. 





Flight Officers in CBI 


Receiving Commissions 


NEW DELHI, India—The grade of 
a rank corresponding 
is 
gradually being abolished in the CBI 
Flight officers 
are being commissioned second lieu- 


flight officer, 
to ground forces’ warrant officer, 


theatre of operations. 


tenants. 


This will do away with the rank- 
embarrassing situation of a flight of- 
ficer pilot many of whom were pre- 
flying with a 
The 
this 
theatre is glider pilot Jackie Coogan. 


war Army airmen, 
second lieutenant as co-pilot. 
best known fiight officer in 


as Louella Parsons might say, 

ply out of this world.” 
These Easter costumes 

mere frou frou fantasies. 


are 


tion and six. 
and wear it for the 
patrol, we mean Parade! 

the 


been dug under sidewalks 





ing of that city. 


wear 
with mop and scrub brush acces- 
sories, 

Another favorite in the spring hat 
line is the “helmet liner,” a soft as 
silk knitted creation with an adjust- 
able brim and a jaunty casual charm. 
This creation is easy to pack, both 
on the noggin and in the barracks 
bag. It lends itself to long trips, 
when it may be worn to hold mi- 
lady’s hair down, or used as a con- 


tainer for oranges, apples or cookies. 


The quiet charm of the OD suit 
will add much to the Easter season. 
This carefully tailored model fits 
like the well-known “paper on the 


if the owner 
has managed to accumulate a bit of 
forces. 
a look of real im- 
portance are the separate brass U. S. 
ranging 
from government issue to fifty cents, 


hat is worn with 
It is a French Leg- 
ionnaire inverted saucepan charmer. 
Small children will pause, point and 
when it appears on the 


“campus wear 
in-between 
hat which can be worn anywhere 
equally at 
home with a gas mask or a pair of 
We find it especially in- 
new grey syn- 
thetic sheep-lined arctic jackets and 


The spring coat has its army 
counterpart in the neat hooded 
green raincoat, which will be worn 


“sim- 


not 
They will 
be good, we believe, for the dura- 
Invest in one of them 
dawn Easter 


EXTENSIVE shelter trenches have 
of 
Tokyo in anticipation of Allied bomb- 





this year with gas masks, mittens y 
and galoshes. It gives the wearer 
the exotic “gremlin” look, that is, 


Cpl. Gan, Atnat 
Treva Pa ° 
ARS tremens * 
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» SOLDIER 
SHOWS 


"Give me @ thousand men who are 

purtained, rather than ten thousand 

gio have had no entertainment.” 
General John J. Pershing 


4 


jp this column the entertainment 
on of the Special Services Divi- 
contributes items on soldier 
which are in some way inter- 
g or outstanding. Perhaps in 
items you may find a sugges- 
which will be helpful to you in 
ucing your show. 





PANHANDLE PEPPERS 


cAMP WALTERS, Texas — The 
p Walters gang have just done 
} Coward’s “Red Peppers,” and 
rts from the Panhandle are 
tic. If you don’t know the play, 
, a rough-and-tumble picture of 
yvaudevillians (man and wife) 
keep the lads laughing for a 
forty-five minutes with their 
antics, gags, and marital 
We suggest that you get 
work on it for your next show. It 
especially adaptable as a vehicle 
your M. C. and one other comic 
one of them in woman’s clothes), 
it gives them a chance to insert 
heir own dances, routines, and local 
without throwing the story out 
kilter one iota. What's more, it 
your orchestra leader and three 
er GI’s' to keep the plot boiling. 
Peppers” should be on your 
ust-ard list; it will prove a sauce 
much GI fun—parm the puns, 













TIME TO SWOON 


CAMP BARKELEY, Texas—Frank 
tra, the Jersey Thrush who 
its screams from the bobby-socks 

ith every other note, is the inspira- 
mn for a unique bit of GI satire 

ed up by Texans from Camp 

Warkeley. They have digged up a 

Swoon-Meter.” This is nothing 

more than a large box with dials, 

fumbers, and graduated _ scales 
inted upon it. Also fasiened to 
box are large arrows which can 
moved in an arc over the mark- 
on the scales. The contraption 
ks like an overgrown simulated 
meter. If the equipment is 
lable, we suggest the addition of 
series of bulbs that can be flashed 
and off at will. The Barkeley 
use this gimmick like so: Two 
three GIs who lay claim to good 
finging voices are invited onto the 

e, where they proceed to croon 

pular tunes that might be in 

natra’s repertoire. Seated around 
¢ “Swoon-Meter,” with wires run- 
ing from their wrists to it, are six 

Is dressed like adolescent female 

terbugs. It is their painful duty 
moan, scream, giggle, howl, and 

generally run the swooning gamut 
hile each of the self-styled volun- 

r singers gives out with his solo. 

ring all this, the arrows whip 

tk and forth and the bulbs flash 
smodically to indicate the angount 

{ pash-appeal engendered by. each 

oner. Small prizes (cigarettes, 

andy and the like) are given to the 

0 hottest singers, and a prize also 

bthe most vociferous screamer. 






















COAST GUARD BARRACKS, SAN 
CISCO—Feeling rugged? If so, 
¢a whirl at the new game being 
layed by the turtle-necked tars at 
‘ Coast Guard Barracks in San 
FTancisco. It’s called “Baffleball,” 
it it’s really our old friend Basket- 
I—with Commando playing rules. 
regular basketball court is used, 
it any number of men or teams 
Play at once. The players shoot 
both baskets, no holds are 
patred (gef possession of the ball at 
Hy cost to the limbs of an oppo- 
ent—or teammate), and the referee 
ison the sidelines out of harm’s 
y. His only duty is to blow the 
histle whenever a palpably mur- 
ous foul is committed. At this, 
“¢ offender limps off the court and 
9&8 penalty box, where he must 
for a period of two minutes. In- 
much as “Baffleball” stresses indi- 
tual rather than team play, it is 
to keep score for each man as 
fends for himself. If you put your 
into it, this game can easily 
“me the greatest muscle-builder 
me GI coffee. 


CALLING ALL PARODISTS 


Enbark upon a campaign to get 
® parodies written around top 
of the day. They’re really 

re laugh-getters, and they're 
“ularly adaptable to local situa- 
“and characters. Just take any 
mown number, stick to its gen- 
Metrica] scheme, and cram one 
§ full of reference to the top- 
the mess sergeant, guard duty, 
en K. P. Even though you may 
" that you have no flair for 
and you'll find that it’s a simple 
*t to write a short parody that 
Make them Jaugh when you sit 
hat the piano—until they learn 
you're from the finance com- 


el] 
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NEVER BEFORE in history have the troops of any nation ocupied so many places on the globe as American soldiers 
in this war. Photo shows the debarkation of troops in the land of Cleopatra and the Nile. With the Russians knocking 
on the Balkan door, Egypt promises to be an important theatre once more. 


—Signal Corps Photo. 





Chinese Soldiers 
Show Spirit In 
Tank Battles 


WITH GEN.STILLWELL’S ARMY 
IN BURMA—Col. Rothwell Brown, 
of Washington, D. C., who com- 
mands tank units manned by 
Chinese in the drive in Northern 
Burma, is profuse in his praise of 
the Chinese soldiers under him. 

When he was being praised for 

the success of the recent operations 
in the Wallabrum area, Colonel 
Brown said: “Hell, don’t give me 
the credit. Give it to the Chinese. 
Damned if those youngsters aren’t 
the bravest soldiers I ever saw. 
They'll go anywhere I tell ’em to 
go.” 
The tank group commanded by 
Colonel Brown is an example of 
the success of Chinese-American 
military cooperation. It was organ- 
ized in a few months, with light 
tanks shipped from the United 
States, a nucleus of American offi- 
cers and a main force of green 
Chinese recruits brought from 
China. Most of them had never 
seen a tank until they came to the 
training center in India a few 
months ago. The average age of 
the Chinese soldiers is 18%, a few 
being as young as 14 and 15. 


The tanks ran into their first 
heavy opposition when plowing 
through the jungle, with the help 
of bulldozers, around the Japanese 
flank. Skeptics predicted that the 
tanks would be restricted to the 
valley’s single dirt road. Colonel 
Brown got around this by cutting 
his own trail. The tanks were 
found specially useful in disorgan- 


izing the enemy and breaking down 
his strong points. 


Red Cross to Invade 
With Java, Sinkers 


LONDON—When the Yanks march 
into Berlin, Red Cross clubmobile 
girls will, as usual, follow hard on 
their heels ready to pass out coffee, 
doughnuts and a good-sized chunk of 
feminine charm. 

According to Harvey D. Gibson, 
Red Cross Commissioner in Great 
Britain, a large number of American 
girls, selected for their “ruggedness, 
health, driving ability and skill in 
languages” are being trained to fit 
into the first wave of Red Cross 


workers to “invade” Fortress 
Europe. 
Its plans for “D” day and “H” 


hour are already complete and the 
field directors now assigned to all 
good-sized American units will ac- 
tually go with the invasion. These 
men have shared the mud and hell 
the troops have been through and 
are almost considered “GI” in the 
sight of the Army. As soon as a 
rear echelon has been established 
the clubmobile girls will go in to set 
up “doughnut dugouts” and other 
recreation facilities. 

“Plans may have to be altered to 
fit changing circumstances,” Mr. 
Gibson said, “but we are prepared 
for any eventuality and have in 
Britain all the equipment that we 
need. We are planning to maintain 
a certain number of operational 
groups in the combat area. Perman- 
ent clubs will be opened as soon as 
conditions are _ sufficiently settled 
and will be staffed by experienced 
club personnel now’ serving in 
Britain.” 





THE TEACHING of English is be- 
ing continued in Japanese schools, as 
a matter of “expedience.” 











By PFC. ED KOEPS 
Pyote Field, Tex. 

Having exhausted our supply of 
Mammoth, Super, Whirlwind Giant 
and Migawd Comics, we picked up 
a copy of last week’s Denver Post. 
And therein, sandwiched between the 
Doris Duke Cromwel} divorce data 
and the Ultra Crossword puzzle was 
an article entitled: “Mothers, This 
Is What Your Boy Is Thinking 
About!” Well, naturally, we couldn't 
pass it up. 


But what we liked best of all 
was a small feature at the bottom 
of the page. “Here” we are luscious- 
ly informed, “are the secret weapons 
our boys say will keep them thinking 
of the ones at home.” This, we 
thought, would be the real stuff. 
We'll just note this down, make 8 
copies of it, and send it on with ten 
cents to the person whose name ls 
at the top of the list. 

And forthwith are the pointers 
a Helen Harrison offers; and our 
own ideas on same. We picture Hel- 
en Harrison, the article’s author, as 
a gray haired woman with a front 
like a moulting pigeon who spends 
her evenings making samplers which 
say “God Bless Our Home.” She 
seems that type. 

1. KEEP CORRESPONDING WITH 
YOUR BEST BEAU EVEN THOUGH 
YOU DON’T HEAR FROM HIM. 

Let’s examine that. I have 42,376 
ex-girl friends writing me now, bom- 
barding me with stupid letters con- 
taining clippings from the LaCrosse 
(Wis.) Tribune and _ Leader-Press. 
One Estelle Schlemeil, who sat across 
from me in the seventh grade, is still 
trying to strike up a correspondence 
with me. And what can you do? 
Can you ignore them, hoping they 
will quit? No indeed, for we have 
Helen here running around telling 
them to keep writing come earth- 
quake, tornado, or tidal wave. Obvi- 
ously the whole idea was dreamed up 
by the Postmaster-General and is a 
dirty Communist plot. 

2. SEND HIM PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF YOURSELF SO HE’LL HAVE 
A GRAPHIC PICTURE RECORD 
OF ALL YOUR DOINGS. 

The “graphic pictures” are usually 
a rather blurred snapshot of some- 
one in a bathing suit squinting into 
the sunlight. The foreground of the 
photo is taken up completely with 
the left thumb of the photographer. 
To cap the climax, the girl (in a 
horrible shade of green ink) has 
written on the bottom of the picture: 
“Don’t I look terrible?” To which 
you are supposed to say, “No, snook- 
ums”; and then—you'’re hooked! 
Nyah to you, Helen Harrison! 


Clip These, File Them 
Away --- Far Away 








3. SEND HIM HARD CANDIES 
AND COOKIES THAT KEEP IN 
CLIMATE EXTREMES. 


In the first place, impartial scien- 
tific tests have proven there is no- 
body in the whole world who likes 
hard candy. Either it chips off and 
little splinters spear your gum, or 
else it has all the zesty tang of moth- 
balls and styptic pencils. The only 
reason for sending a soldier such 
stuff would be to see he gets extra 
duty for having such a box around 
during inspection, 

4. SEND, HIM MAGAZINES AND 
PAPERS SO YOU CAN FILL HIS 
SPARE TIME. 


Whoops, girls, spare time yet? 
Anyway, ignoring that point, we 
hasten to inform Miss Harrison that 
we have known brave, tough brawny 
soldiers that quail and quaver at 
the sight of the mail room. They 
know only too well that the Feb. 
Reader’s Digest is waiting there for 
them. They have already seen the 
Fed. Reader’s Digest 15 times, have 
six copies of it already, read the 
origina] articles in the magazines 
anyway and have already been told 
all the gage. Unofficial surveys show 
there are 2,456,786 unclaimed Feb. 
Reader’s Digests laying in old mail 
rooms all over the world. 

6. MAKE UP A SCRAP BOOK OF 
JUNIOR'S MOST AMUSING ANEC- 
DOTES AND WHEN YOU HAVE 
DONE A PASTE JOB,, SEND IT 
ON TO HIM AS A SURPRISE, AND 
FOR A FEW GOOD LAUGHS HE 
CAN SHARE WITH HIS BUDDIES. 

Oh sister, sister, next to a Girl 
Scout uniform there is nothing we 
want more than a scrap book of 
Junior’s amusing anecdotes. And 
what a surprise that would be! I 
can hear now the merry childish 
laughter as we all group about the 
First Sergeant’s desk to read what 
little Buddy Ripbaum said to the 
7th grade teacher last Friday. Oh 
joy! Great gladness! 

7. FILL YOUR LETTERS WITH 
NEWSY ITEMS ABOUT PEOPLE 
HE HAS NOT MET YET. 

MhMMM. We get those kind of 
letters. They go: “So, NoNose, 
Maizie, Algy and I all got in Snok- 
ums’ car and went over to Pete's. 
I told you about Pete in a letter last 
April. And we spent the whole eve- 
ning wondering if Stella knew if 
M. had explained the K. B. business 
to Martha. But of course, if you 
knew Martha you'd see that what 
Argus thought was really so all the 
time, don’t you think so?” There’s 
nothing we like more than a letter 
like that—unless it’s permanent k.p. 





Victory Gardens in Style 
Again for Army in °44 


Army camps and pwsts in the 
United States and overseas this 
year will stage a repeat performance 
of their successful victory garden 
campaign of last year, the War De- 
partment announced this week. 

The Quartermaster Corps. will 
supply Army post commanders with 
plants and seeds for the project. 
Produce from military victory gar- 
dens cannot be sold but must be 
consumed where it is produced or 
transferred to some other Army in- 





stallation. 

Gardening activities carried on 
last year by soldier-gardeners in the 
British Isles are estimated to have 
produced a minimum of 160,000 tons 
of fresh foods, including 25,000 tons 
of potatoes. Approximately 14,000 
acres were devoted to garden plots 
in England alone. The program re- 
sulted in a substantial reduction in 
tonnage of food shipped to American 
troops there. 





\Oldest, Homiest, 


The Dugout Serves 
Men in Both Wars 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Stage Door 
Canteens, commercial service _cen- 
ters, USO’s of all sizes and types, 
elaborate to the point of neon lights 
over the entrance, lure the Yank of 
World War II while he is on leave. 
At them, he can revel in the luxury 
of a bathtub, stuff himself at the 
sandwich bar, watch a professional 
entertainment, receive free theater 
tickets, or talk to the attractive 
hostesses. 


Most of these clubs were born 
sitce 1940, but New York’s Dugout 
not only dates from World War I, 
but has been in operation ever since 
then, working with disabled veter- 
ans. It has been a home and a club 
for them, and helps them find a 
normal niche in the world and to 
earn a good living. The Dugout 
plans to assist the veterans of the 
present war in the same manner. 

Unique in many ways, even to cat- 
ering to both officers and enlisted 
men, the Dugout is probably the 
most homelike service club in New 
York. Meals are served cafeteria 
style at less than cost. In the eve- 


nings, after the cafeteria is closed 
and the dishes washed, the volun- 
teers play games with the boys, 


mend clothes for them, and do every- 
thing they can to make GI Joe com- 
fortable. 

Perhaps the most popular feature 
of the Dugout is its sleeping quar- 
ters. Rookies who've been sleeping 
en masse in barracks, crew quarters, 
and so on, can rent a room all to 
themselves for 75c a night. The man- 
agement says they've probably 
“slept” more different nationalities 
than any other ¢lub in the world. 


Lives to Tell How 
Plane Fell on Him 


WASHINGTON—Clarence A. Du- 
bree, holder of the Silver Star, 
French Croix de Guerre and Purple 
Heart, is an infantryman on whom 
a blazing Nazi plane fell. He not 
only lived to tell about it, but ex- 
pects to rejoin an armored infantry 
outfit soon, the War Department re- 
ported this week. 

Now completing reconditioning 
training at Northington General 
Hospital, Tuscaloosa, Ala., Sergeant 
Dubree, whose home is at Celina, 
Tenn., tells this story of his strange 
experience and escape from death: 

“It was in Tunisia. One day we 
were sitting around near our tanks, 
getting ready to attack. Overhead, 
a gang of planes were fighing a 
bunch of Nazis. 

“Suddenly, somebody yelled, ‘Look 


out!’ I looked up and saw a Nazi 
plane falling toward me. I jumped 
under the nearest tank. 

“Just as I got there, the plane 


erashed on the tank. Everything be- 
gan to burn at once, including me, 
I tried to wriggle out from under, 
and I made it just before the boys 
started to move the tank.” 

Sergeant Dubree was seriously 
burned in the freak mishap, but 
has fully recovered. ° 





Tin Collection High 


WASHINGTON —The Army is 
sending nearly 7,000,000 pounds of 
“detinnable” scrap to the detinning 
companies each month as its part 
in the national campaign to conserve 
critical war materials, the War De- 
partment reported this week. 
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Pickin’ Up Papers 


ABblinciutcitciitintintnectnucn sitet cit ttc tet 


A new paper with a new idea is 
the Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo., 
“Sentinel.” In a series on state and 
eity postwar job plans, it reprints a 
letter from New York’s Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. Employment 
rather than “bonuses, relief, and ex- 
emption from certain taxes” is gov- 
ernment’s aim in postwar reconstruc- 
tion according to Governor Dewey. 
He tells of New York’s $150,000,000 
fund accumulated for public work 
jobs which will be needed to tide 
returning soldiers over from muster- 
ing-out until full employment, and 
says that “badly needed” public 
works are being deferred till then. 

Another well-known personage 
writing in a GI paper is Kate Smith. 
Her column “Hi Ya Fellas” in the 
Tyndall Field, Panama City, Fila., 
“Target” carries a lively line of 
chatter about GI’s and about the 
folks in the bright lights. 

s « * 


The “Target’s” March 18 issue also 
has a super color cover, result of a 
year’s experimentation by the art 
staff, though the actual cover draw- 


Radio 
Roundup 


Bunk Fatigue Programs: (Monday, 
Apr. 10, through Saturday, Apr. 15, 
inclusive). 

MUTUAL: (All times are CWT): 
Monday, 7:15 p.m., People’s Reporter; 
9:30 p.m., Adventures of Bulldog 
Drummond; 10:15 p.m., Chicago at 
Night. Tuesday: 7 p.m., Confiden- 
tially Yours; 9:30 p.m., Crime Files 
of Flamond; 11:10 p.m. Carmen 
Cavallero’s Orchestra. Wednesday: 
7:30 p.m., Xavier Cugat; 9:15 p.m., 
Arch Ward's Sports Review; 12:05 
p.m., Del Courtney’s Orchestra. 

- Thursday: 7:30 pm., The Hunfan Ad- 
venture; 9:30 p.m. Swing’s the 
Thing; 10:45 p.m., Don Reid’s Or- 
chestra. Friday: 7 p.m., Sizin’ Up 
the News; 8:15 p.m., Believe It or 
Not; 10 pm., Fulton Lewis, Jr.; 12 
m., Eddie Stone’s Orchestra. Satur- 
day: 7:15 p.m., The Good Will Hour; 
9 pm. The Sky Riders; 10 p.m., 
Sewing Machine Show; 11:10 p.m., 
Musical Notes, 

CBS: (All times are EWT): Mon- 
day: 6:30 p.m., The Arthur Goddrey 
Show; 7:15 p.m., Ed Sullivan Enter- 








tains; 9 p.m., Lux Radio Theatre; 
10:30 p.m. Broadway Showtime. 
Tuesday: 6:15 p.m, Edwin C. Hill; 


8 p.m., Big Town; 9:30 p.m., Report 
to the Nation; 10:45 p.m., Guy Lom- 
bardo’s Orchestra. Wednesday: 8 
p.m., Allen Jones; 9 p.m. Frank 
Sinatra Show; 10 pm., Great Mo- 
tnents in Music; 9:00 p.m., Major 
Bowes’ Amateurs; 9:30 p.m. Dinah 
Shore Program; 10:30 p.m., Here's 
to Romance.., Friday: 6:45 p.m., The 
World Today; 8 p.m., Kate Smith; 10 
p.m., Moore-Durante Show; 12:05 
a.m., Boyd Raeburn Show; 1:05-5:30 
a.m., Musie and News Saturday: 7:30 

.m., Thanks to the Yanks; 8:30 p.m., 





ing is signed by Pfc. Jimmy Sieven- 
son. Another eye-catching cover is 
that on the Napier Field, Ala., 


























The 
Mess Lin 


STU TTMIMUIUUMUL LULA 


How about the moron who cy 
hole in the rug so he could gee 
floor show? 

Then covered it up because jg ihe bat 
didn’t want to see the whole pent 



















“Booster.” In browns and yellows, ee Bronze 
staff artist Sgt. C. Peacock pictures She: “Gee, honey, kissing ts q) ar 
a cute little WAC gathering early sanitary. ge Lie! 
spring flowers. The Easter text, Think of the germs your lips wal @ - 
“Blessed are they that have died for leave on mine.” pans, 
righteousness sake: for theirs is the He: “Listen, babe, the way I kiy more 
kingdom of heaven” is effectively I crush the germs to death» a. 
dramatized by artist Cpl. Buck 7 James 
Glanzman on the front cover of Oh, Army steak, I somehow feg} of _ 
“Aero Time,” Gunter Field, Ala. You ought to be more ample; Cuellar, 
es & @ Are you sure they meant you for 7 
Across their center spread, editors meal? mn arm 
of the Orlando, Fla. AAFTC “Tac” Pe gp Ray Nog you ehouta af Yernon 
have laid out a swell photo feature, shunned Maj. 
“Gay 90's Revue.” Photographs, lay- Take heart and do not sorrow: § warter! 
Fort Screven, Ga, “Echoes” bile i ime Tuecais yon Gel se 
r , Ga, “E it- ca 
self “For soldiers only—others read And be acai pee The f 
at their own risk” and hints “Send Headqu: 
: ig Puppy love is when a wolf 
your boy to oe - hounding you to death, = hn 
S &: @ ’ d 
The Camp Haan, Cal., “Tracer” fawe Di ; quiremeé 
celebrating its first birthday says onaen at that girl as she goed ong 
that even that event “didn’t war- the train? > tion, , 
rant a parade of troops, massed anti- Hubby: What men? to the 
aircraft artillery and an archway of os py 
crossed typewriters.” Better yet, A GI was caught by his Mrs. 
MGM’s gorgeous Frances Gifford! | w\ { sNL& In aoties anal some tn — 
presented the staff with a gorgeous = = — His ardor soon died 
ene-—ennting cake and a photo of And then he replied, _ 
herself holding it. . e ° ° “What a helluva mess Thrs, 
re es What's Wrong With This Picture? os | 
A good stunt is the Jefferson Bar- ‘ What good is alimony on a ig 
racks, Mo. “Hub’s” method for The effectiveness of the mortar has been one of the great |night? ne P 
rounding up JB news for local} surprises of the war. But, like any other weapon, it is not of ee ¢ 4 
papers. Questionnaires asking name,| much use if improperly used. Here is a 60-mm. mortar squad Doc: The best thing for you to +a j 
rank, previous station, date of induc- ‘ , h ki 2 al : k : hat d {s to give up smoking, give up d _— 
tion, etc., in the “Hub” are directed in action. They are making sever mistakes that a goo ing, get up early, and go to People 
to GI’s from specified sections of the] Crew would recognize at once—but how about you men who [early every night. 
country. Returned questionnaires are] are not on a mortar crew? Can you find them before look- GI: (meekly) Somehow, doctor} HEAL 
used in a news release to newspapers ing in Column 5 for the answers? don’t feel I deserve the best; what 
in the locality covered. Courtesy, The Checkerboard, Camp Maxey, Tex. second best? western 





Night Serenade; 11:30 p.m., Flashgun 
Casey; 12:30 a.m. Woody Herman 
Orchestra. 

7. - s 


NBC: (All times are EWT): Mon- 
day, 7:15 pm., The Carol Sisters; 9 


p.m. The Telephone Hour; 11:30 
p.m., Cavalcade of America; 12:05 
a.m., St. Louis Serenade. Tuesday: 


6:40 p.m., Clem McCarthy, sports; 8 
p.m., Johnny Presents; 9 p.m., Mys- 
tery Theatre; 10:30 p.m., Red Skelton 
Show. Wednesday: 6:15 p.m., Sere- 
nade to America; 9 p.m., Eddie Can- 
tor Show; 10 p.m., Kay Kyser’s Kol- 
lege of Musical Knowledge; 11:30 
p.m. Arthur Hopkins’ Presents. 
Thursday: 7:30 p.m., Bob Burns; 10 
p.m., Abbott and Costello; 10:30 
p.m., March of Time; 11:30 p.m., 
Music of the New World. Friday: 7 
p.m., Fred Waring’s Orchestra; 8 
p.m. Cities Service Concert; 9:30 
p.m., New People are Funny; 11:30 
p.m., Your All-Time Hit Parade. Sat- 
urday: 6:30 p.m., The Vagabonds; 
7:30 p.m., Ellery Queen; 9:30 p.m., 
Can You Top This?; 11 p.m., Truth 
or Consequences, 





DISPATCHES FROM Chungking 
noted that when the report of the 
successful American invasion of the 
Marshall Islands reached Tokyo it 
“threw a bombshell” into the ses- 
sion of the Japanese Diet, resulting 
in a sydden detour from scheduled 





nner Sanctum; 9:45 p.m., Saturday 


discussions, 








NAZI PRACTICE of laying mines in huge numbers to impede 
the advance of American troops now includes the wooden 
box mine, shown here being made harmless by an American 
soldier on the Rapido River front in Italy. The mine consists 
of a small wooden box, in which is placed a half pound block 
of TNT or similar explosive. A detonator is placed through a 
hole in the front of the box and the firing pin set. The lid is 
then partially closed but is prevented from entirely closing 
by a small twig placed under the edge. When the twig is dis- 
turbed the lid falls, knocking out the pin and firing the deto- 
nator. Simple, but effective—unless spotted and disarmed. 


One advantage of this type 
tected by an electro-magnetic 






mine is that it cannot be de- 
detector commonly used. 


CAMP CARSON, Colo. — With 
deadly flame throwers, bazookas, 
machine guns, rifles and artillery, 
the 7ist Division stormed a formid- 
able fortified position last week, in 


full dress rehearsal for battles to 
come. Under the command of Maj. 
Gen. Robert L. Spragins, Guadal- 


canal veteran, the soldiers waged 
expert war under realistic battle 
conditions. 

This is the scene which confronted 
the soldiers as they crouched in a 
deep trench, waiting for the “zero 
hour:” 

8 Pill Boxes 


Numerous pill boxes dot the land- 
scape in strategic positions on a flat 
in front of low rolling hills, some 
of them scarcely discernible against 
the hillsides. 

Vicious looking barbed wire sur- 
rounds the entire pill box area, and 
other barbed wire entanglements en- 
circle eaeh individual pill box. A 
huge anti-tank construction blocks 
the frontal approach to the fortified 
position. 

The problem—to take strongholds 
in spite of the barriers. There are 
no guns spitting death from the pill 
box embrasures, but not much ia 
left to the soldiers’ imaginations. 
Ten minutes before the “over the 
top” order comes, friendly artillery 
opens up from the woods behind. 
The shells from the 75’s_ whistle 
overhead, churn the flats and hill- 
sides in a thunderous roar, knocking 
out simulated enemy artillery, ma- 
chine guns and mortar emplace- 
ments. 

A 75-millimeter howitzer blasts 
from a clump of pines near the 
trench, smashing the top off one 





TUT LLL 


Know 


—Them? 


& 
The LOCATORS, Box 537, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., will appreciate 


any help that you can give in locating 
the following: 


Mrs, Henry P. Birmingham (Gen., de- 
ceased). 

Mrs. Louis Carter (Col., deceased). 

Mrs. Ben E. Cordell (Rhelsa) (Col., 
CAC). 

Mrs. Clyde J, Cranston (Maj., MC). 

Mrs. James G. Devine (Col. 7, CA). 

Mrs. Harold Egan (Lucille) (Col, IG). 

ao... a F,. Freehoft (Zola) (Col., 
nf. 

Mrs. John F, Gamber (Maj.). 

Mrs. Francis E. Howard (Maj., Inf.) 


Mrs. Chas. F, Hudson (Elizabeth) (Col.). 

Mrs. Claude LaVerne Joachim (Anne 
C.) (Maj., AC), 

Mrs. Mason Lucas (Georgia) (?, FA). 

Mrs. Howard Moody (Eleanor) (Lt. 
Col., AC), 

Mrs. Edwin L. Parker (Maj. Gen.), 

Mrs. R. Roberts (Myrtle M.) (Lt. Col.). 

Mrs. Edgar D. Stark (Claire) (Col., 





—Signal Corps Photo. 


CWS, deceased). 
im. Chas. L. Watson (Amy) (Maj., 





T1st Assaults ‘Enemy’ 
In Dress Rehearsal 


pill box in a cloud of smoke. Fifty 
caliber machine guns throw up anti- 
aircraft protection, Then from the 
trench .30 caliber machine guns and 
rifles blast away at dummy in fox- 
holes protecting the pill box ap- 
proaches. 
“Cease Firing” 

“Cease firing,” sounds down the 
line. The men adjust their equip- 
ment and eye each other. Some 
smoke a last cigaret. Others glance 
at their watches, ticking toward the 
“zero hour” only seconds away. A 
heavy silence falls, even over these 
men who know this time they won't 
face enemy guns. 


On the split second of “zero hour,” 
the bangalore torpedo men clamber 
out of the trench and crouching, 
run for the barbed wire while ma- 
chine guns chatter deadly protec 
tion at the pill boxes and foxholes. 
The bangalore men place the long 
pipelike torpedoes under the barbed 
wire, and still crouching, run back 
to the trench for safety. 

Deafening explosions follow, shak- 
ing the ground. The concussion 
rushes into the trench. All heads 
are down, for even at 50 yards, fly- 
ing bits of barbed wire cut like 
razors. 

Now, one by one, members of the 
assault teams leave the trench, run- 
ning low, slamming themselves to 
the ground, creeping and crawling, 
as the terrain demands. The as- 
sault ticks off its prearranged pat- 
tern, funneled through the truck- 
wide opening the bangalore tor- 
pedoes made in the first barbed wire 
entanglement. The sound of pitched 
battle carried over the heads of the 
soldiers from a loudspeaker, adding 
another note of realism. 


“Enemy” Inside 

The enemy is pinned inside those 
concrete mausoleums, the pillboxes, 
by the stream of automatic arms 
fire, but he can still cut down the 
soldier who does not advance cau- 
tiously. Then under cover of pro- 
tective fire by their companions, the 
flame thrower men run low to 
within 50 feet of the pillbox em- 
brasures, Their flame throwers hiss, 
then shoot forth a roaring flame 
which hungrily engulfs the pillbox 
openings. The the same time the 
bazooka men simulate firing of the 


“Buck Rogers” missiles at the 
openings. 
The stream of fire should be 


enough to cook the enemy alive, but 
taking no chances, other soldiers 
rush the embrasures with demolition 
charges and set them off, while 
their buddies keep their guns 
trained on the ports. Behind them 
come others who toss hand grenades 
inside the pillboxes to snuff out the 
last vestige of life. 

It is make believe, but this nolsy 
acrid foretaste of war is building the 
Tist Into a rugged team of fighting 
men, 
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Between 


Camp ¢ 

The Covers |v, 

“You can have the Mediterran ae 
now,” a German prisoner at Saleng @ : 
told Quentin Reynolds, “but 
wait until you try to invade ty 
many or France. . , . You are hs 


for a big surprise.” (63) 
In the April 8 issue of “Colliets} jmmore. 

war correspondent Reynolds giv qo), 4 

the pros and cons of invading Eu} sector 


rope and takes his readers on #yainin; 
imaginary amphibious invasion, H@ the Arn 
points out that it’s going to Wferreq 1 
rough going, but if General Eise)mandin, 
hower says we can do it—we G& dArmore: 
do it. Capt. 

Invasion, or no invasion, Gls g! new 
the ETO can tune in on Jack Benng Atmore: 




















Toscannini or whatever they 
“The American Forces Network,” 
article by Kenneth R. Porter in 
April “Radio News,” describes 
Army-British Broadcasting Comp 
setup for rebroadcasting as m 
home radio programs as _ possi 
over the GI Network. ing 
A regular jackpot of articles whid 
should be interesting to servicemé 


are found in the current Issue Gya, pr 


“Hygeia.” Mental fitness for Wi gott , 
service is covered in “The $09 drmore; 
Question” (Is this man fit for Col. § 


armed forces?) by Will O'Neil @% named 
in “What Goes On In a Morolltt Cor 
Mind,” by Daniel H. Harris. Gr§ vision, 
Hall’s “Neurosurgery at Fitzsimmo™ Combat 
Hospital” and Gabriel Farrell's “H4@-—— 
for the Blinded Soldier” tell abo 
some of the benefits and new devé 
opments made available to vete 
Hints on taking a »photog 
before the sun is up or after 
down are given in the May issue om 





“Popular Photography” by 
Hochman. Every day subjects 
hidden and dramatic interest silh piltred 
etted against a sunrise or Su inguai 
says this author, suggesting fhm, is 
you try snapping a sunset on His» 


box camera. 

More than 50 million acres of 
in 25 states and another 323 millid 
acres in Alaska are still available! 
would-be homesteaders. As Eug# 
Swan, Jr., in “Land Free for 
Brave” (April “Esquire’) points ¢ 
service men and women will 
the edge in claiming these 373 ™ 
lion acres because their ser, 
with the armed forces cancels tw? 
the three years residence req 
ments of the Homestead Act. 














Picture Puzzle Answ 


(See Column 1.) 

1. The position has been badly oo 
On the forward slope of a hill, with® 
no defilade, ® 










concealment and Ww 
wouldn't last long. q . 

2. The men are badly placed. ‘ es 
too close, one too far away oe ph 
observer should be elsewhere, timusics 





near the piece. 
3. The gunner is in the pro r — 
for aiming, but the assistant gu® 
not loading properly. 
4. Since the gunner is_ still 
the assistant should not have 


Cours 
t cro: 
Ose 
ing 







een 








jectile ready to drop into the 
.The ring 1s still hanging from Si, wh; 
projectile. This means that t on ee, N01 
een pulled and the round Butte 





not 
fire. 














HEADQUARTERS, 
UND FORCES—Two officers and 
enlisted men of an armored 
jvision in Italy are among the first 
und fighters to be decorated on 
the battlefield with the War Depart- 
pent’s newest hero award, the 
Bronze Star. 
Those distinguishing themselves 
1s ts wm ge Lieutenants Harry A, Woodbury, 


li wo armored signalman, of Abilene, 
Ps will . and George W. Sly, an 
ored field artilleryman, of Phila- 

ray 1 kis phi, Pennsylvania; Tech. Sgt. 
) Contes james P. Bax, armored ordnanceman, 
@ Grand Rapids, Mich.; Cpl. Pete 

Ww feel (uellar, a member of an armored 
mple; J «connaissance group, of Los Angeles, 
you for @ wif, and Cpl. Michael T. Gabrione, 
le gn armored medical man, of Mount 





Vernon, N. Y. 
Maj. William W. Peterson, Head- 
quarters, Army Ground Forces, last 
week was promoted from the rank 
df captain. 
The following officers reported to 
Headquarters, AGF for permanent 
duty last week: Col. Gilbert E. Park- 
e, Inf. assigned to the Ground Re- 
quirement section; Maj. David W. 
Hester, FA., to the Ground G-4 sec- 
he zt tion; Maj. Charles D. Bordman, ACD, 
to the Ground Adjutant General sec- 
tin, and,Capt. A. P. Banks, SIG. C, 
Ground Office of Technical 





sorrow; 
‘ise a 





to the 
irs. Information. 
ne Krs, Two recently returned members of 
observer teams in Italy, Brig. Gen. 
William H. Wilbur, USA, and Lt. 
ars, (ol. Alfred K. duMoulin, Inf., were 
~— guest speakers on two nationwide 


mdio programs this week. General 
Wilbur appeared on the Army Hour 
you t program over an NBC network and 
Ra Colonel du Moulin spoke on We the 
Pp People program over CBS. 


go to 
doctor HEADQUARTERS, ARMORED 
est; what, CENTER—More than 1,400 former 





ASTP soldiers, their classes in six 
western universities discontinued, 
have been assigned to the 1ith 
Armored Division, Camp Cooke, 
Calif. and the 10th Armored Division, 
Camp Gordon, Ga. 

M/Set. John Gruber, who spent 
fi of his 27 years in the Army with 
the 13th Cavalry, has been buried 
in the Fort Knox, Ky., post cemetery 
with full military honors. 

Maj. Gen. Ray E. Porter, War De- 
partment Assistant Chief of Staff 
(3) was a recent visitor at the 















my Armored Center at Fort Knox. 





volds Col. Thomas V. Webb, former di- 
vading Bulrector of the Publication Section, 
jers On #yaining Literature Department, of 
vasion, Hthe Armored School, has been trans- 
ying tO ferred to a new assignment as com- 
eral Kise) manding officer of School troops, the 
it—we (i Armored School. 

Capt. Walter Estes, has received 
i new assignment as S-4 of the 
Armored School. As an enlisted man, 
(Captain Estes was a member of the 


















ion, GIs 
Jack Ben 












an 4 
ewe? triginal cadre of the school when it 
srter in tg "88 founded, and was sergeant major 
scribes tg @ the school when he won his com- 
g Compa mission in November, 1942. 

z as 0 Maj. Clair S. Beebe, Staff Judge 











Advocate, was decorated with a 
Legion of Merit medal for outstand- 
ing service with United States troops 
ticles Whip the American-occupied Dutch 
serviceME Caribbean possessions. The award 
nt issue Fwas presented by Maj. Gen. C. L. 
ss for Wikott, commanding general of the 
The $9"firmored Center. 

fit for “i Col. Stephen Boon, Jr., has been 
O'Neil @§mamed commanding officer of Com- 
a Morotelt Command A, 12th Armored Di- 
rris. Gr§vision. He formerly commanded 
Titzsimmo§ Combat Command B, of the same 
rrell's “Héj——— 


as possi 
















Straight 


ARMY 


The Week’s News of the Army Ground Forces 
from Headquarters in Washington 





division. f 

“The war is not over by a long 
shot and the 20th Armored Division 
will take its place with others in 
battle,” Maj. Gen. Roderick R. Allen, 
20th Division commander, told his 
unit on its first activation anniver- 
sary. 

HEADQUARTERS ANTIAIR- 
CRAFT COMMAND — Brig. Gen. 
Clarence H. Schabacker, GSC, As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G-3, Antiair- 
craft Command, accompanied by Lt. 
Col. John B. Sponsler, ORD, visited 
antiaircraft artillery units under- 
going combined training with ele- 
ments of the Army Air Forces at 
Mitchell Field, N. Y. They were ac- 
companied by Col. W. Brooks, RA, 
British Army Staff, Washington, D.C. 

Brig. Gen. Frank C. McConnell, 
GSC, Chief of Staff, Antiaircraft 
Command, Col. Milo G. Cary, GSC, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G.4, Antiair- 
craft Command, and Col. Parry W. 
Lewis, CAC, President, Antiaircraft 
Artillery Board, Camp Davis, N. C., 
visited Wright Field, Dayton, O., last 





week for a conference with rep- 








resentatives of the Army Forces 
Material Command, concerning the 
development of radio and electronic 
equipment. The conference also was 
attended by Maj. D. B. Selden, CAC, 
G-4 section, this headquarters, Capt. 
H. R. Oldfield, Jr., CAC, Antiaircraft 
Artillery Board, and Lt. L. C. Allen, 
CAC, G-4 section, this headquarters. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY 
SCHOOL—Col. Carl W. Holcomb, 
CAC, has been promoted from the 
rank of lieutenant colonel, AAA 
headquarters announced this week. 
Twenty-one captains were promoted 
to the rank of major. They are: 
Charles E. Brandt, Carry] E. Stauffer, 
Wayne Burton, William H. Lindsey, 
James W. Scales, William T. Nichols, 
Jr., Fay Coil, James E. Nash, Eugene 
M. Murray, Leroy M. Haitach, 
Cornelius W. Zimmerman, Kenneth 
A. Michael, Burchell E. Horn, Wil- 
liam D. Workman, Jr., Raymond P. 
Steiner, Earl J. Davis, Franklin E. 
Todd, Marion E. Morrison, Robert 
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Jangos Find Coffee Is 
Way to a GI’s Heart 


WASHINGTON—The Jangos, Jun- 


jor Army and Navy Guild oiganiza- 
tion, have discovered the secret of 
canteen-working success—keep the 
coffee hot. 

And that’s the process at one of 
Washington’s numerous housing 
spots for servicemen of the Allied 
Nations. . 

Visiting the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and 
Marines’ Club recently, Mrs. Robert 
Patterson, wife of the undersecre- 
tary of war and Mrs. Ralph M. 
Barr, wife of the assistant secretary 
of the navy, who organized the 
Jangos two years ago, dropped in 
at the canteen to see how the girls 
were managing their duties. 


Coffee Most Important 
“It is most important that the 
girls at all times be bright and 


cheerful and keep the tables clean,” 
Mrs. Patterson explained, and then 





W. Neel, Jr., Eugene G. Bennett, and 
William L. Thorkelson. 


| turned 


to one of the Jangos and 
asked her what she thought was 





WITH THE FIFTH ARMY—A typ- 
ical day on the Italian front is typi- 
cal of others only in that it sees 
blood and danger and action. With 
Sgt. Robert Christine, of Chester, 
Pa., the day starts at 3 A.M. when 
a guard shakes him awake and he 
and his buddies crawl out to fix 
breakfast for their company. 

“Fixing breakfast” means 600 pan- 
cakes, and bacon, cereal, prunes, and 
coffee to go with them, and packing 
part in thermos cans for the men 
in the field. At 7:30 it is time to 
prepare midday dinner; and at 12:30 





time to start supper. 

By 8 o'clock, the day’s “routine” 
over, Sergeant Christine was free 
to do whatever he wanted to—this 
night it hapepned to be joining a pa- 
trol to wipe out Nazi machine-gun 
nests. 

He wrote to his mother, his girl, 
and his brother, then retired till 
midnight when he rose, blackened 
his face, pulled his wool cap tight 
over his helmet, and started out, 
his BAR rifle over his shoulder. 

The patrol followed an icy stream 
up over the rough countryside till 





Guatemalan Baseball Team 


HEADQUARTERS PANAMA 
CANAL DEPARTMENT — Not only 
does M/Sgt. Stephen Yacubich, of 
the Sixth Air Force Base in Guate- 
mala, have the distinction of being 
the sponsor and coach of a baseball 
team made up of native Guatemalans, 
but in addition he enjoys the unique 
honor of having the team named 
for him. In large letters the name 
Yacubich is emblazoned across the 
front of the shirt of each player. 

The members of the team, all 
civilian employees of the base, de 
cided that they would like to have a 
“beisbol” team, so they approached 
Sergeant Yacubich, well known for 
his sports activities, and asked him 
to be their coach. Under his tutelage 
they have made rapid progress, and 
have won 13 out of the 16 games 
played since the team was organized. 


The Yacubich Ball Club is now 
classed in the Second Division, 
which corresponds to Minor League, 
but by the end of another season 
the Sergeant expects them to be 
among the best of the First Division. 
They have also been making rapid 
progress in the acquisition of Amer- 
ican baseball terminology, as well as 
American slang, with which they 
enliven their hard-fought contests. 
The Sergeant also knows Spanish, so 


Named After Its Coach 


he has no difficulty in that direction. 

Sergeant Yacubich has organized 
two baseball teams among American 
troops in Panama, and in 1940 he 
played championship’ tennis. at 
France Field, being defeated only by 
the then Hawaiian champion, who 
had held the title for five years. In 
Mexico he played tennis on the 
Army team against professional 
Mexican and Cuban opponents, was 
captain of the first Army tennis 
team organized in Guatemala in Au- 
gust, 1942, and in baseball played in 
the International Series. 

The Sergeant hails from Nesque- 
honing, Pa. After entering the 
Army he attended the AAF Technical 
School, Lowry Field, Colo., and was 
stationed at Bolling Field, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and at Howard and Al- 
brook Fields in the Canal Zone, be- 
fore being transferred to his present 
station. : 





SWITZERLAND has been warned 
by her Minister of War that the dan- 
ger of becoming affected by the Eu- 
ropean war is increasing and that 
the nation must be prepared to fight 
invasion or an effort to force a 





transit of the country. 
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» photog’ 

vr after if 

wins Stuff 

»jects reve 

ne silwm Alfred Hitchcock has returned to 
or sung "guard Films and will begin work 


lately on his favorite and 
ous forte, suspense. 
® new picture is called 


of Dr. Edwardes.” 
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ilable # 
s E More previews for critics have 
ree for given for “The Memphis Belle,” 





of the famous Flying Fortress, 





























oul 
Ry the raves continue. This picture, 
ese 373 ml ng actual bombing missions 
eir servegn.® Nazi-occupied Europe, ha een 
neels two ded by the Army. It’s set for 
ace requit? 1 release this month. 






Act. 


Gypsy Rose Lee showed up on the 
@ set in flouncy above-knee 
of an Alaskan Gold Rush 
tance hall girl—with a big butterfly 
meaived on each of her long black 
tkings. 
It was at International Pictures 
@ she is co-starring with Ran- 
i Scott in the Technicolor 
sical, “Belle of the Yukon.” And, 
fourse, Scott and others of the 
crowded around to admire. 
ose butterflies,” said Charles 
Inger, “remind me of spring, 
Why put them on stockings? 
22 "0t on you?” 
terflies,” retorted the Lady 





























ESPIRITO SANTO ATOLL, The 
South Pacific—It is surprising that 
among the most popular radio pro- 
grams listened to out here several 
originate in Tokyo. 

The Jap programs are obviously 
devoted to propaganda, but the type 
of propaganda they offer fortunately 
has little effect on GI minds. They 
dom offer excellent entertainment, 
mainly because they present Ameri- 
can name bands and American dance 
music in programs almost wholly 
free from the repetitious advertising 
plugs which feature all the programs 





Who Used to Strip, “don’t remind 
me of Spring, but of lean days when 
I had ’em in my stomach. As to doing 
without the _ stockings, Charlie, 
Alaska was too cold in Gold Rush 
days for even a stripper to practice 
her art.” 
s . s 

All active male actors still avail- 
able in Hollywood these manpower 
shortage days have more engage- 
ments than they can fill. Even 360- 


pound Eugene Pallette is playing 
concurrently in two pictures—at the 
same studio. Alan Ward, an RKO 


Radio contract player, sets the re- 
cord,however. He's appearing in four 





pictures. 


Tokyo Radio Appeals To 
GIs in South Pacific 


of American origin heard here. 
Propaganda Presented 

The propaganda is presented some- 
thing like this, and it comes in ex- 
cellent, smooth English: 

“Hello our American friends, Don’t 
you wish you were back home again, 
back with your wives, sweethearts, 
children? It’s too bad you are out 
here, away from all that means so 
much to you and to enter a war in 
which you are not interested or con- 
cerned.” 

The Tokyo radio, as this will evi- 
dence, seems to think America is a 
wonderful place, and understands 
how the boys in the South Seas must 
be longing for it. 

The soldier listeners here don’t 
want to hear a program telling how 
evil or dumb the enemy is, or “back- 
the-attack” appeal. They are backing 
it already. They do want light love 
stories, like musical comedies, and 
dance bands are always grateful. 
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Routine Delays His Kraut-Hunt 


it reached its objective and the men 
dispersed to attack. “There’s only 
one Kraut in there,” a private cried, 
rushing on a building which ejected 
one lone German screaming “Don’t 
shoot, don’t shoot!” Two machine 
guns cracked and the private fell 
dead while four Germans escaped 
through the rear door. 

By then it was morning again; 
the smoke grenades, saved to call 
help, were duds, and the walkie- 
talkie wouldn’t work, so the patrol 
was forced to withdraw one at a 
time through a drain gutter one 
foot-wide and one-foot deep. 

By 9 o'clock Sergeant Christine 
had had his breakfast, and by noon 
he was back in the kitchen cleaning 
up his day’s pots and pans, 





Never Worried 


Till One Night... 


WASHINGTON — Wounded infan- 
trymen at Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, Washington, still are talking 
about the “Kid from the Bronx” 

He never was a guy to worry and 
often said so. “Why worry?” he 
would say. He was quite a big lad, 
almost fat. But he decided he would 
dig a small foxhole. His buddies told 
him part of his stomach and his 
toes stuck out. 

Soon thereafter, naval ships off 
the Sicily shore began firing 16-inch 
shells over the foxhole positions. 

“Nothing to worry about,” said the 
“Kid from the Bronx,” “too high.” 

Later enemy and Allied planes en- 
gaged in dog fights over the dug-in 
positions and stray missiles began 
falling. The “Kid” looked a little 
uneasy. 

Three Jerry planes came tumbling 
down and one was not more than 
75 yards from the kid. It began to 
burn fiercely and the “Kid” could 
feel the heat. Everyone crouched 
low in the foxholes put the “Kid's” 
stomach and toes still stuck out. 

Then the ammunition aboard the 
craft let go. Pieces of high explosive 
shells, flaming bits of the fuselage 
fell about the kid. “Just let me 
live ‘til morning,” he wailed over 
the din of battle, “and I'll dig a fox- 
hole to outfox all foxholes.” 

At dawn the “Kid” was digging. 





the most important duty as a cane 
teen worker. 

The Jango’s answer was “Coffee.” 

The girls, daughters of Army and 
Navy officers, began their work at 
the club just about a year ago, and 
since have served an average of 
5000 servicemen a month at the 
canteen. And a cup of coffee goes 
with almost every order. 

Operated by officers’ 
club was originally organized 
seventy-five years ago by the 
Women’s Army and Navy League. 
Many men have found a _ haven 
there through the years, and 45,000 
used the club’s facilities in 1943. 

Mrs. Raymond Fowler, wife of 
Brigadier General Fowler, is presi- 
dent, and the vice-presidents are 
Mrs. Patterson, Mrs. Bard, Mrs. 
George C. Marshall, wife of the 
chief of staff, U.S.A., and Mrs. 
Luther Sheldon, wife of Admiral 
Sheldon. 

With these and the other officers’ 
wives giving generously of thelr 
time and energy, a pleasant home 
like atmosphere is maintained in 
the spacious building which con- 


wives, the 


tarns 150 beds, lounge rooms, a 
library, a laundry, ané a canteen 
where a good. breakfast’ costs 


twenty-five cents and fifty cents 
buys a substantial dinner. 

The pretty waitresses are all 
members of the Jangos and their 
smiling service and bright uniforms 
add to the enjoyment of the club. 

Centrally located at 1015 L ye 
N.W., the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ an 
Marines’ Club is never closed. 


WACHas3 Ribbons, 
Victory Medal from 
First World War 


HOLABIRD SIGNAL DEPOT, Md, 
—Most Wacs don’t wear ribbons or 
medals—they think they’re lucky 
just to have a rating. Not that they 
aren’t good soldiers, it’s just that 
there hasn’t been a WAC very long 
and its members haven’t ha combat 
duty. 

Pvt. Alice Ivy Armstrong stationed 
here is the exception to this—three 
campaign ribbons mark four years 
of service as a British ambulance 
driver in such campaigns as the Ar- 
gonne Forest, Chatteau Theirry and 
Ypres. A Victory Medal, presented 
by Queen Mary at the end of the 
war further relieves the olive drab 
of her uniform. 

With the medal the Queen offered 
free transportation to a British col- 
ony and Private Armstrong decided 
she’d like to visit her sister in Can- 
ada. There she met a Canadian am- 
bulance driver at Chateau Thierry. 
He remembered that when he and 
his two buddies were trying to es 
cape from a gassed area this woman 
picked them up and headed for the 
nearest hospital. 

“I remember that too,” said Pri- 
vate Armstrong. “I was the driver 
and I thought you were tipsy until 
I saw what had happened.” 

They were married on November 
11, 1920. 
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WASHINGTON—If you want a® 


Til Betcha’ Boys 
.. Pick Cards, Nats 






















choice seat at the 1944 World Series 
games it may be well for you to 
drop a line to the offices of the St. 
Louis Cardinals and the Washington 
Senators according to the “I’ll-bet- 
cha” boys. 

By the simple process of subtract- 
ing drafted game-winning players 
from the number of games won last 
season the bookies figure that the 
Cardinals should win in a walk. 
Some even go so far as to say, with 
the usual if’s, that the St. Louis 
team should cross the finish line by 
a margin of 20 to 30 games. 

Washington finished the season a 
dozen games off the pace set by the 
World Champion Yankees but when 
the man with the whiskers got 
through with both teams this spring, 
the Yanks had taken an awful wal- 
loping. 

“Never Go Over-Board” 

There are many, however, who 
have no intentions of selling the 
McCarthymen short. As one New 
York sport scribe remarked, “We're 
so accustomed to seeing champion- 
ship teams we never go over-board, 
as some other cities’ scribes do, dur- 
ing a spring training season such as 
this one.” 

New York writers are admitting 
that some of the Yankees’ rookies are 

—_ looking like veterans but apparently 
heve no intentions of over-rating 
spring practice heroes. 

It was a couple of those rookies, 
who sparked an attack which gave 
the Bronx Bombers a 4-3 win over 
Brooklyn, the first since 1942, in an 
aleven inning contest. 

Unearned Run 


An unearned run in the tenth 
inning gave the Cardinals a 5-4 win 
over the Fourth Ferrying Groups 
fine ball club. Johnny Beazeley, Hal 
Toenes and Ray Gamache allowed 
the Redbirds 10 hits but miscues 
lost the game. 

With tke aid of a Spanish book 
and a little timely hitting the Sen- 
ators rallied to beat Camp Lee in 
the fifth inning of a rain-shortened 
game, 8 to 4. Hank Nowak, former 
Card hurler, limited the Nats to one 
hit in the first four innings before 
weakening and allowing five hits in 
the fifth. 

Paul Trout, Detroit Tiger, gained 
credit for his second spring train- 
ing victory by turning back the Chi- 
cago Cubs, 5 to 2. The Pittsburgh 
Pirates went from the ridiculous to 
the sublime in splitting a double-bill 
with the Chisox, 3-16, and 3-2, 

On Even Terms 

The Ohio series has shown the 
Indians and Reds to be on about 
even terms. The Reds won one, 5-4, 
by plastering a rookie Indian hurler 
for their five runs in one inning. 

Some of the farm clubs are win- 
ning at the expense of major leagues 
clubs while other minor league clubs 
have proved to be woefully short 
of material. Toledo beat, its parent 
club, the St. Louis Browns, 12-4, but 
Baltimore had to take a 8-2 backseat 
in its contest with the rejuvenated 
New York Giants. 

Mack’s Problem 

Connie Mack’s problem with Big 
Buck “Bad Boy” Newson was for- 
gotten for a moment when his Ath- 
letics took the measure of the semi- 
pro Martin Bombers, 20-0. He be- 
came even more cheerful when the 
Washington Senators had trouble 
beating the Bombers. He was re- 
minded of his Newsom problem when 
Big Buck phoned that he was ready 
to pitch the opening game—thanks 
to Florida sunshine. It is rumored 
the reply was chilling. 

To the delight of Curtis Bay Coast 
Guard fans their team had the best 
of a wild-scoring game as_ they 
trounced the Boston Red Sox, 23-16. 

All along the major league line the 
clubs have been bothered by chill 
rains and brisk winds. Some of the 
clubs are having trouble getting into 
shape but the hardy fans are still 
crowding the limited facilities as the 
teams meet in practice games. 

































































Sergeant Shoots 
Bull, Breeze, Pool 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—When it 
comes to shooting, S/Sgt. Tom 
Combs, Co. E., 4th Bn., STU, is tops. 

Whether it be firing on the rifle 
range, chalking a cue at pool or just 
ordinary firing the bull, Sgt. Combs 























is in the upper bracket. 

His records prove that: He won 
the post pool tournament at Fort 
Eustis, Va., one year to collect $20 
and a “breakdown” cue stick; he set 
a new record on the 200-yard range 

we at Camp Seibert, Alabama when he 


fired 194 out of a possible 200; he 
served ten years in the recruiting 
service, where a good time of malar- 


Pukka Gin Tops 
In Winter Book 


NEW YORK—It’s still a long time 
before the band plays “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” and the colts and 
fillies parade by the stands before 
running the Kentucky Derby, but 
the hunch players are already mut- 
tering Pukka Gin, 

In the language of the Hindus, 
Pukka means the best, and in the 
language of the turf fans the de 
cisive win the little brown colt 
scored in Champagne Stakes at Bel- 
mont Park last fall makes him a 
natural. 

The colt has many followers and 
has already been made the favorite 
in the winter books. But then there 
is another colt, a colt which finish- 
ed a badly beaten last in the Flam- 
ingo Stakes. Maybe it’s because he 
looks so much like his grandpa, 
Man ’o War, but anyway, we're 
stringing along with Gramp’s Image. 
Not to overlooked is Pensive, Stir 
Up, Miss Keeneland, etc. They all 
have backers—but that’s what makes 
horse racing. 





No Bunch of Youngsters 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—No bunch 
of youngsters was the winning team 
in the post’s annual non-divisional 
basketball league. Average age of 
players on the undefeated Special 
Training Unit No. 1 squad was 30— 
One player was 35. In the final, 
decisive game, the STU cadremen 
whipped a young, husky Second 
Field Artiliery Battalion five, once 
the champs of Panama, 46 to 26. 


Horses Run The 
Way the Betcha 
Boys Pick ’Em 


WASHINGTON—Form bettors had 
their faith restored a bit as the 
horses led by the veteran Grasshop- 
per II finished in the Ponce de Leon 
Handicap, Tropical Park, in the or- 
der the bettors had bet them. 

Grasshopper II paid $4.80, $2.80, 
$2.30, Argonne. Woods, $2.80, $2.40, and 
Twoses, $2.50. The winner was the 
favorite, Argonne Woods _ second 
choice, Twoses third choice, Mixer 
the fourth, Sweep Swinger the fifth 
and Stinging Bee the sixth. They 
finished in that order. 

Challenge Me, a Kentucky Derby 
candidate, chased the odds down in 
the winter books down from 60 to 1 
to 12 to 1 by romping home to an 
easy win in the Arkansas Derby, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Ridden by Anthony Skoronski the 
big brown colt took an early lead 
and held it to finish three and one- 
half lengths in front of Shut Up 
with Bell Buzzer. third. The winner 








paid $4.10 for two. 


a certain town in Australia get 


graph. Sponsored by the American Red Cross, the football 
game between the “Northwest Cougars” and the “Texas 
Terrors” had all the trimmings, including rally bonfires and 


serpentine dances. 


CHEER LEADERS of the first American football game held in 







together in a pre-game photo- 


—Red Cross Photo. 





Pop Bottle Dodging Included 
In Camp Grant Umpire Course 


CAMP GRANT, IIl—A boom in 
basetall and softball arter the war 
is over should create umpiring jobs 
for soldiers and so that enlisted men 
may be prepared for new occupa- 
tions, if necessary, a school for um- 
pires is being opened at Camp Grant 
under the direction of Sgt. Art Pas- 
sarella, on leave of absence from the 





CPL. DICK YOUNG of the 12th 
Armored Division, Camp 
Barkeley, Tex., carried the 
Hellcat banner to the Golden 
Gloves middleweight cham- 
pionship in New York. 





WASHINGTON—Jake Lamotta got 
the nod and the boos after putting 
in a very busy evening with Set. 
Lou Woods of Camp Grant, III. 

Many of the crowd of 6,402 gave 
Referee Walter Brightmore the fa- 
miliar Bronx cheer after his vote 
gave the number 1 civilian middle- 
weight the split decision over the 
Army physical education instructor. 


Using a sharp left hand Sergeant 
Woods kept Lamotta under control 
until the sixth when the New Yorker 
started a heavy body attack. Woods, 
outweighed 162 to 155, came back in 
the seventh and eighth but dropped 
the ninth when tagged for two and 
nine counts. The tenth was even. 

Aaron Perry, Washington's sensa- 
tional 18-year-old welterweight, lost 
a ten-round decision to rough, tough 
Sammy Angott but gained a great 
deal of prestige in the battle. 

The youngster, with but 15 pro 
fights under his belt, was confused 
by the hit-and-clinch tactics of the 
ring veteran. In the early rounds 
Angott had everything his own way 
but the fast finishing Perry was 
still trying to land his land-of- 
dreams punch when the final bell 
rang. 

Perry, one of the most promising 
youngsters in the sockem and 
rockem business, has already shown 
lethal right and left hands but a 
shortage of experience was apparent 
in his first big time fight. 

Beau Jack celebrated his 23rd 
birthday by collecting a $25,000 





key is always on hand. 







check for proving he was the master 


Lamotta Wins Nod, Gets 
Boos, in Fight with Woods 


of Juan Zurita, NBA’s new light- 
weight title holder, over a ten-round 
route in Madison Square Garden. 

The 25 grand check boosted his 
total to over a quarter of a million 
dollars for his 13 fights in the Gar- 
den. The total take on the fights is 
$1,035,279, which isn’t hay for a shoe- 
shine boy. 

Beau was off in his fight with the 
Mexico City puncher. His punches 
lacked zip and only through his con- 
sistent body attack was he able to 
score a win. Zurita tagged him 
easily during the early rounds but 
folded from the strain of steady body 
blows. 


Swimming Bill 
Scores Triple 


WASHINGTON—Last week it was 
“watch the Ford go by” but this 
week Bill Smith grabbed the head- 
lines by completing a triple in the 
National A. A. U. indoor swimming 
championships. 

In pacing the Great Lakes team to 


the crown by a lop-sided score Smith 
did 51.6 for the century, 2:08 for the 
220 as well as winning the 440. 
Ford, due to travel restrictions 
was unable to attend the meet, and 
Smith didn’t come to close to threat- 


ening his world-record mark of 49.7 
for the 100-yard free style. Smith 
scored the first triple since 1928 
when “Tarzan” Weismuller achieved 


American League. This is believed 
to be the first school designed to 
train service men for umpiring, a 
lucrative profession, though not a 
popular one when the decision goes 
against the home team. 

After duty classes will be conduct- 
ed Monday and Thursday evenings 
from 6 to 8 p.m. for four weeks, Lt. 
Col. Frank A. Bush, special service 
officer, announced. The course is 
open to all members of the cadre 
of the Medical Unit Training area 
and the National Training Replace- 
ment Center, 


Wacs Have Enrolled 

When announcement of the school 
was made at the Women’s Army 
Corps area, several Wacs said they 
planned to enter the school. One of 
them, Pfc. Lucille Thonen, catcher 
on the WAC softball team, was the 
first to register. 

According to plans submitted to 
Capt. Joseph Morgan, the officer in 
charge of the school, Sergeant Pas- 
sarella will conduct classes indoors 
for two weeks and after the budding 
umpires have learned the rules and 
fundamentals of umpiring the class 
will go outdoors for practical ex- 
perience. 

After four weeks Sergeant Passa- 
rella predicts that the soldiers under 
his direction will be ready to offi- 
ciate at battalion sports contests 
which will provide them further op- 
portunity to gain experience in the 
conduct of baseball and _ softball 
games. 

Passarella even promises to teach 
soldier-umpires how to dodge pop 
bottles, straw hats or other missiles 
that might be hurled by irate fans. 
The agile Passarella claims he’s al- 
ways been missed. 

“A Great Sprinter” 

During the course, Sergeant Pas- 
sarella will demonstrate how and 
where an umpire should stand, how 
to run and handle a game and lead 
a discussion on the rules. “Never let 
a game get out of hand,” warns Pas- 
sarella, “or there is bound to be 
trouble. That’s the time when an 
umpire has to be a great sprinter.” 

After the lessons on fundamentals, 
Prof. Passarella will teach the stu- 
dents how to call balls and strikes, 
where to be when various plays de- 
velop and how to work with an air 
of finality. “You've got to call ’em 
as you see them and you can’t be 
wishy washy in making decisions 
known,” says the sergeant. 

Passarella, who will mark his first 
anniversary in the Army on April 2, 
became an American League umpire 
at the start of the 1941 baseball 
season and his work as a big lea- 
guer for two years was widely 
praised. He was the first major 
league umpire to join the services, 


Bets Boom 
LONDON—Betcha don’t know 
what's the latest fad in England? 
Betcha can’t guess how many 
tons of bombs will drop on Ger- 
many tomorrow or how often the 
siren will wail? 
Sweepstakes, and bets on ques- 





tions like these, are running ram- 
pant through 3ritish factories, 
sometimes involving many thou- 
sands of pounds, though prizes 
more often consist of furniture, 
cigarettes, whiskey, or razor blades. 

Most of the sweepstakes are or- 


ganized to provide comforts for 
servicemen, though a considerable 
number are run as business enter- 







































CAMP GORDON JOHNSTON Ff 
—T/S Edward Waitkus, 544th EB 
SR, was one of the Chicago Cy 
prized possessions. Having wor, 
his way up through the mine 
leagues he was just making a nap 
for himself when he received g 

ings. In his first ball game {ip ¢ 
Army he broke an arm and h ppeless” 
played since. 


FORT GREELY, Alaska — 
“Greely Gophers” copped Kodigkie clash« 
island’s 8-man football cham: of 


’ cé 
ship. They were so tough that as hig 
team outside the Fort would th 
them unless they'd consent to wy “4 es 
less men, according to the “Kodisk & . T 
Bear. ads has 
out 0! 
GREENWOOD FIELD, Miss, mpt to 
The “Five Smiths” went to towsbsnoved 
taking the Greenwood Field Bask. 
ball Championship for 1944, All beas 2 th# 
ing the identical sir name they weap! , 2": 
Bill, of Indiana; Gordon, of Texa pefring 
Otis, of Mississippi; Bob, of P dla 
sylvania; and Captain Jim, of been 
diana, ‘ 4 ~ 
punts 1 
HONDO FIELD, Tex. — In typ te 


strictly feminine basketball 
pionship game the Wacs beat ¢ 
Wins (Women in Navigatio§ Today t! 
School) by a score of 19 to 14, ed with 


Wins took an early lead but fade givins 
before the last quarter drive offyindling | 
the Wacs. y of amn 
ameaiand fleeing d 

CAMP STEWART, Ga.—A_ sport death 

scribe dug up the old line “If yomtheir su 
wait long enough and try decrea 


enough — success will be your mifyidence 
ward” to describe a Wac-Glyndiiting its t 
Wave game. When the Wacs 





rect 

20 to 17, they were chalking up thelimt, In | 
second victory of the season, i Japs 1 
= adeep 5 

CAMP COOKE, Calif.—At a foriace that 


mal ceremony on the pi ness, | 
ground Brig. Gen. Charles 8S. Kik@enterin; 
burn presented trophies to théipe of ( 
winners in Eleventh Armored DB tne pod 
vision league play. Seven nger and 
captains, ranging in rank from) wo esti; 
Captain to Private, accepted thei. gn9 ac 
trophies. _ Mt Yoga- 
CAMP CAMPBELL, Ky.—You ointiaoun 
take your choice at this post. If i, sion 
§ 
basketball you wish to see there! my deac 
ten teams meeting for the Mi d equi 
Armored Division championship. % F 
the sound of a bat hitting a soface las 
ball has the greatest charm nsula 
clubs are already locking horns fie betwe 
the pre-season tourney chamipompt 2685 J: 
wounds, 


ship. 
? adenine § seriou 
CAMP BLANDING, Fla — Allfuation th 
American gridder at Georgetown,@t truck 
one of the great pro tackles of cles 
Brooklyn, detective in Chicagoads of ins 
“best man in his company” du aerial b 
ing basic training, Pvt. Jim Moomfem little 
ey is a member of the instructor! a 
cadre of Camp Blanding’s Infan® | 
try Replacement Training Centef: noe- 
Mooney was especially famous f 
his booming punts, oer: 






































































FORT SHERIDAN, II!].—Named 
the all-opponent basketball ted 
were Milo Komenich, former 


ASHIN'| 
Army’s 













ha ‘ 
American at Wyoming and cent 6 
for Dow Chemicals; Herman Schit§y, 4.300 
fer, Great Lakes; Forrest Ande , by th 
former Stanford All-American > 
Kenosha American Legion; Somyvuilt s 
Woods, Camp Ellis, and Dave Quepe?s stati 
bus, Wehr Steel. the co: 
pais downw 
CAMP BEALE, Calif. — Bo Mep™t by | 
Millan, Red Roberts, Jim Tho of the 
Red Grange, Ernie Nevers continu 


s th 
as 


Army's 


many others are more than me 
names to Capt. Einar Giaver. © 
tain Giaver began his footbs® 
career with George Tech in 1918 
The All-American star contin 
to play the game with Chicas? 
Bears, Chicago Bulls and We 
Island Independents during * 00 
early days of pro football. 


ORT M} 
Lane, o; 
tia, b 
of foo: 
e wa 

wh 
in R 
x dinne; 
ok and 

es Fo 
Ye took 
Years 
























FORT McCLELLAN, Ala.—It 
enough to Mike Jacobs blush 
shame. When the leather pushers 
the Fourth Regiment swap? 
punches for glory and no cash 0 
5,000 GIs and their dates whoo 
it up. Reports have it that the shé 
topped any staged by Cauliflo 
Alley. 


















WILL ROGERS FIELD, Okla = 
Will Rogers all-star bowling 
is undefeated in inter-amp compet 
tion. Their last victim was the 
strong Norman Naval Z 
who bowed, 2648 to 2479. 



























MARCH FIELD, Calif.—Four ho™ t 
ers, two doubles and three singlegpmong 
sandwiches around four free P® ™ acc 
gave the Flyers an opening § duck, 



















the feat. 


prises, 


12-0 win over Redland Universitit? cake 
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e the key strategy marking 


‘So effective has been this plan 


s 
Our Pacific 


lations in a “softening up” process, seizure of strategic points 
our ground forces, and a naval blockade which, coupled with 
attack, has paralyzed Japanese communications lines, con- 


ks and Northern Solomons, the War Department said this 


jers in the once strongly-defended enemy bases 
weless” future, according to reports from the field. 


Where Are the Yanks 


Strategy Has 100,000 Japs 
Bottled Upanda Long Way From Home 


Continuous aerial and artillery bombardment of enemy in-® 
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our campaign in the Marshalls, 


that today some 100,000 Japanese 
now face a 




























nas beaten the Jap at his own 
jungle fighting. Where they 
clashed, American forces have 


sted casualties at a rate that 
that as high as 30 to 1. 
ald 


Playfpn the sea and in the air our 
ws have met with equally high 
The blockade around the 


“yore than 50 per cent of the small 
= my barges that hide along the 
f Ten je-fringed shores by day and at- 


on to run the blockade by night 
been destroyed. For recent 
with the exception of small 
ts brought in by submarine 
no substantial aid has 


cae, 


Stand Or Run 


beat tl 
\vigationf Today the remaining Japs are 
» 14 ei with the alternative of stand- 


giving combat until their 
niling and unreplenishable sup- 
fy of ammunition is exhausted, or 
¥ feeing deeper into the jungles, to 
it death by starvation or disease 
their supplies of food and medi- 
decrease. 


your tmifyidence that disease is already 
ac-Glynditing its toll is seen in intelligence 
‘acs. W received by the War Depart- 
y up thelint. In February, near Saidor, 80 
n. i Japs were found at the bottom 

adeep gorge, and there was evi- 
At a fi e that they had fallen, through 


mess, from a rope ladder used 
Mentering the gorge. 

last of Gali, on February 10 and 
ored DB ithe bodies of 209 Japs, victims of 
ner and disease, were found, and 
was estimated that there were at 
pted thei: 300 dead in that area. 

At Yoga-Yoga, west of Saidor, a 
trol found 200 Japs dead of mal- 
ition and disease on March 19, 
along the jungle trails many 
my dead and considerable aban- 
d equipment were found. 

Since last October, on the Huon 
insula of New Guinea, in the 
between Finschhafen and Sai- 
, 2685 Japs have been found dead 
wounds, disease and starvation. 
§o serious is the Japanese food 
lation that they have attempted to 


the 201 


chamipo 








yrgetown,@rt truck farms, but the difficul- 

sles with of clearing the jungle, the in- 

Chicago@ais of insects and the damage done 

ny” dur§ aerial bombardment have netted 

m Moom@em little result. 
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mous fi . 
ogram Curtailed 

‘Named GWaSHINGTON — Curtailment of 

all ted Army’s shoe-rebuilding program 

rmer ie ® previously estimated produc- 

nd oa of 6,000,000 pairs in 1944 to 

ia it 4,3000,000 was announced this 





- ek by the War Department. 
rican 














n: Somp*duilt shoes are issued only to 
Dave Ques stationed or in training with- 
the continental United States. 
downward revision was brought 

._ Bo Mept by decreasing needs in the 
1 Tho of the interior as a result of 
ers tontinued movement of men to 
$s theaters, according to the 





tmaster Corps, which directs 
Army's shoe maintenance pro- 






on land, the American Infantry-® 


The myth that the Japanese sol- 
dier is a “superman” has been ex- 
ploded in the jungle fighting. He is 
a good soldier, it is conceded, but 
man for man the American soldier 





far surpasses him, 
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WHERE ARE THE YANKS? 


Lone Tree 





The Jap is a master of camouflage. 
He is meticulous in his taste, 
whether it be concealing a supply 
dump from planes or emplacing a 
machine gun along a narrow jungle 
trail. He will obey orders blindly, 
sticking to his post until death. 


But while he is supposed to excel 
in judo and bayonet work, his in- 
ferior physique handicaps him in 
hand-to-hand combat with the Amer- 
ican. He is a poor shot, compared 
with the American Infantryman, and 
at ranges of more than 100 yards the 
Jap sniper misses more often than 
he hits. 

Contrasted with the Jap soldier, 
the American makes the best materi- 
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Even Flow of Business 
Dependent on Gov't 
Settling Its Contracts 


WASHINGTON—A Senate Military 
Affairs Subcommittee report, recent- 
ly submitted by Chairman James E. 
Murray, stressed that a $200,000,000,- 
000 postwar production program was 
needed to assure jobs for the eight 
million workers who will be jobless 


when peace returns. 

The report emphasized that prompt 
settling of government war contracts 
was necessary to keep business mov- 
ing, and charged that contracts to- 
talling $13,000,000,000 have already 
been terminated but not settled. 

With efficient handling of contract 
termination, said the Military Affairs 
Subcommittee, peacetime business 
should make a rapid comeback based 
on such wartime technical advances 
as electronics and aeronautics. The 
total destruction of large areas in 
military zones, plus the fact that 
there are millions of people through- 
out the world who have always had 
a low standard of living should pro- 
vide employment for everyone for 








many years to come. 
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cash WORT MEADE, Md.—Chef Sylves- 
s a lane, of the Service Club’s No. 3 
, tia, boasts that he knows what 
au % food the President likes. 
® was a cook in a private 
when the then Governor 
in Roosevelt ate one of his 
“dinners and offered him a job 
“ok and pastry man in the Warm 



























vas 
Zoometl ys Foundation in Georgia. 
took the job and for the next 
Years had frequent opportunity 
Four hom the Roosevelt likings. 
ee singlt@™ong the President's favorite 
free pu according to Lane, are tur- 






ing § 
niversity. 





luck, pumpkin ple, chocolate 
e and practically all types 
He says Mr, Roosevelt has 











“00ked For President 
fells His Food Likings 


a husky appetite and is not in any 
sense a finicky eater. The President 
was never an extravagant tipper, he 
notes, but he always saw to it that 
the people who worked for him were 
well remembered. 

“He always came out to the 
kitchen when he was at Warm 
Springs,” Lane says, “to say hello to 
the folks who were working there.” 

Lane has been coking for Army 
men since 1941, getting his start at 
Camp Blanding, Fla. Coming to 
Fort Meade was a sort of reunion 
for him since he is now working for 
Miss Corinne Packard, who was his 
boss at Camp Blanding. 
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al in the world from which to mold 
a fighting man. While he is highly 
individualistic, he is highly adaptable 
to teamwork. 

Where the Jap depends on orders 
from his officers—and there is evi- 
dence to show that the Jap is los- 
ing his implicit trust in his officers— 
the American soldier is self reliant, 
thinks for himself. 

Where the Jap is slow, the Amer- 
ican is quick to learn, and is able 
to develop a new line of action if 
the one he is following fails. If 
there is any criticism of the Amer- 
ican soldier in jungle warfare, it is 
that he is so anxious to get to grips 
with the enemy that he may at times 
tend to become careless. 

Where Training Counts 

Jungle fighting is merely a test of 
individual skill, and _ before the 
American soldier goes into action, 
before he even sets foot in the jun- 
gle battle zone, he receives intensive 
training in a jungie training center, 
During this training he receives 
at first hand the experience of re- 
turned front line fighters, as well 
as the lessons learned from intelli- 
gence reports, 

In addition, he goes into action 
with the world’s best weapons and 
the world’s best equipment. The 
Problem of equipment is under con- 
Stant study. 

With this careful training and con- 
stant study, the American soldier has 
taken the measure of the Jap. Last 
month on Bougainville a crack Jap 
division, wearing the special red 
sleeve emblem indicating their part 
in the 1937 campaign in China, at- 
tacked our forces seven times. Each 
time they attacked with ferocity, but 
each time they were sent reeling 
back, and their losses were at a 
ratio of 12 to 1. 

Our Seventh Division, which first 
met and defeated the Japs on Attu, 
attacked them again on Kwajalein, 
and here the ratio mounted to 30 
dead Japs to 1 American. American 
soldiers have scored an even higher 
ratio in the fighting in the dense 
Burmese jungles. 

Relentlessly, the bombardment of 
the Jap strongholds continues, and 
relentlessly, the American Infantry- 
man presses forward, making the 
plight of the Jap one of hopelessness, 
forecasting an eventual complete vic- 





tory. 


LOOSEN ROLLS 





“WEEKEND PASS” is not only 
the name of Martha O’Dris- 
coll’s new Universal picture, 
but could be the dream of 
many a GI. Also with Martha, 
of course. 





REPORTS FROM Berlin note that 
people of the city are now experl- 
encing “a great shortage of music,” 
since the plates of music houses and 
the originals of phonograph discs had 
been destroyed during the bombing 
raids. 








Dies for Cause 


DODGE CITY, Kan.—Postumous 
acclaim was given here to a Here- 
ford steer which, it was said, had 
involuntarily saved the lives of 
two French fliers and an American 
aerial engineer, in a plane crash. 

The plane, a B-26 Marauder, was 
making a forced landing on a 
farm near Mullinville, Kan., when 


it hit the steer, bringing its nose 
up and the tail down for a per- 
fect belly-landing. The steer was 
killed when the plane tore through 
a fence and skidded into an ad- 
joining field where it burned. The 
plane’s occupants, thanks to the 
impact on the steer, escaped with- 
out injury. 


Predicts That Air 
Transport Will Get 
Half Sea Traffic 


NEW YORK—New York’s present 
position as a seaport will be matched 
with an international air terminal 
after the war, predicted Oswald 
Ryan, acting chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board at a Board of 
Trade luncheon here this week. 

He estimated that after the war 
overseas air transport would capture 
half the pre-war seaborne traffic, 
and suggested that, on the basis of 
the most reasonable estimates, New 
York City should become the air 
terminal for some 600,000 interna- 
tional air travelers every yar. 

“The preponderance of all trans- 
Atlantic air travel may be expected 
to originate and terminate at the 
New York air terminal,” he said. 

“The United States should take an 
aggressive part in the development 
of the air commerce of the world,” 
Mr. Ryan suggested. “If we are to 
keep our great industrial machine 
operating we must find foreign mar- 
kets or dismantle a large part of 
that capacity. Air transportation of- 
fers the greatest promise for the 








fulfillment of this national need.” 


Manpower 


CAMP GRANT, I].—It may sound 
a bit WACy, but 11 members of 
the Women’s Army Corps detach- 
ment here pitched right in and 
helped the manager of a restaurant 
when they found that his cook had 
walked out on him. 

The girls were driving 10 jeeps 
from Fort Sheridan to this camp 


Specialist Service 


Formed by Hitler 


WASHINGTON — The Nazi DNB 
agency reported this week that 
Adolf Hitler had ordered the forma- 
tion of a “specialist troop service” 
in the German armed forces to be 
made up of officere and men now at- 
tached to supply and judicial ser- 
vices of various army branches. 

The wireless dispatch to the Ger- 
man domestic press, reported by the 
United States Foreign Broadcast In- 
telligence Sérvice, gave no explana- 
tion for the step, which it said 
would become effective May 1. 

“Military officials of the higher 
supply service and of the intermed- 
jary supply and non-technical ad- 
ministrative service of the army and 
the air force will become officers of 
the specialist troop service,” the dis- 
patch said. “They will form the ad- 
ministrative branch in the specialist 
troop service. 

“Moreover, armed forces officials 
of the judicial service of all 
branches of the armed forces will 
also become officers in the specialist 
troop service, They form the branch 
of judges in the specialist troop 
service.” 

The dispatch sald that officers in 
the new service “are soldiers within 
the meaning of armed forces law 
and have the same rights and duties 
as regimental officers.” 





EVERY EIGHT minutes since De- 
cember 7, 1941, one American man 
hasbeen killed, wounded, or cap- 





tured, 


Shortage 


Doesn’t Worry Wacs 


and stopped enroute at a hotel in 
Lake Zurick, Ill., for dinner. “Sore 
ry,” said the manager. ‘“Can’t serve 
you. We don’t have enough help.” 

So the girls rolléd up their sleeves 
and helped him cook the meal and 
serve it. They drew the line at 
washing the dishes though because 
“it was too much like KP.” 





Donuts a Favorite 


In Both World Wars 


BOSTON, Mass. — Doughnuts or 
crullers or singers, whether round 
with a hole in the middle or straight 
up and down, are No. 1 in GI Joe’s 
list of favorite foods and always 
have been—take it from Mrs. Russell 
A. Harmon and Mrs. Robert E. Wal- 
bridge. 

During World War I, these women, 
then Salvation Army lassies Gladys 
and Irene McIntyre, made and pass- 
ed out five to six thousand sinkers 
a day to the Yankee Division during 
the Argonne campaign. 

Now they are handing out crullers 
to a new generation of servicemen, 
Mrs. Harmon in Boston, and Mrs, 
Walbridge at the Camp Edwards, 
Mass., USO. 
Recipe for real fun! 
Take JIG TIME BASEBALL (new GI 

ame). Add 8 fans. Form a league 

lay scheduled games. Mix with cold 
beer. Stir rivalry. FREE. Major league 
schedules and rosters of your 2 favorite 
teams. 
With dice—50c per set 
With your dice 35ce—3 Sets $1 


JIG TIME BASEBALL DALHART, TEX. 


SOOTHING HELP 


Don’t suffer the itching of minor 
skin rashes—the rubbing irrita- 
tion of skin chafe. Get soothing 
help with Mexsana, the astring- 
ent, medicated powder for your 
comfort kit. Costs little. Get 


MEXSANA 
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~—— 
Pvt. Goldie Brick 





Cpl. Dean “Doc” Davis, Sheppard Field, Tex, 
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He Owns Jeep 
Realizes His 


Sooner Than He Hoped 


FORT SILL, Okla.—One of the post-war ambitions of Lt. 
Morris Bart, student in the FAS Air Training Department, has 
already been realized—he owns an Army jeep. 


Ambition 





The 28-year-dld artillery grass- 
hopper pilot believes he is the first 
serviceman to purchase one of these 
vehicles, although the jeep is one of 
the early models and now considered 
by the Army as “non-standard.” 
But, nevertheless, it looks like a 
je@z and has most of its character- 
istics. 

Lieutenant Bart purchased his jeep 
from a dealer in Chicago, Ill. The 
deal was transacted by telephone, 
long distance from Pittsburg, Kan., 
where the young artilleryman was 
learning to fly the grasshopper 
planes. 

He relates that he was sitting in 
a barber shop waiting in line for a 
haircut when he read in the paper 





about the jeeps for sale. His bid 
was among the first. Later he went 
to Chicago to close the deal in per- 
son. The sale price was $750, Lieu- 
tenant Bart says. 

At Fort Sill, Lieutenant Bart’s jeep 
has attracted considerable attention. 
It is the only such vehicle that car- 
ries a state license plate and Fort 
Sill tag, authorized for privately- 
owned automobiles, 

Lieutenant Bart plans to renew 
the appearance of his jeep. The ex- 
terior will get a coat of green and 
a prominent sign will be painted on 
the windshield, “Not United States 
Property.” 





Chinese in Burma Prove 
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Army Quiz 
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1. The War Department reports 

that 38 “Woolworth Carriers” have 

recently been delivered, with other 

equipment, to the British. Were 

these — 

A. Armored cars, carrying five 

to ten of a crew? 

B. Baby flat-tops? 

©. Inexpensive baby carriages? 
> ° 7 


2. The regular Army of the United 
States was at one time less than 100 
men. 


True? False? 
. 


3. If you were to travel to the end 


of the “Cannonball” route would 
you be in — 

A. Fairbanks, Alaska? 

B. India? 


C. Somewhere in Great Britain? 
- * . 


* 4. Both American and_ British 
heavy bombers have dropped their 
loads on German plane factories re- 
cently. Which would likely have car- 
ried the heaviest load? 

A. A British Lancaster? 

B. An American Fortress? 

. * 


. 





CAMP STEWART, Ga.— There 
were three in the car, the WAC 
driver, the reporter and the first 
lieutenant. The driver, Pfc. Anne 
Hoover, from Shelbyville, Tenn., kept 
turning around every few minutes 
to look at the lieutenant, Frederick 
B. Yates, her eyes full of questions. 
The reporter had been quizzing the 
lieutenant, then he paused and the 


WAC driver saw an opening and 
drove home her first question. 

“Tell me,” she _ said, excitedly, 
“about the moonlight? Was the 


moon very beautiful?” 


“Gorgeous” 
The lieutenant grinned, “The 
moon was gorgeous,” he said. “The 


rays of moonlight brushed the top 
of the palm trees, reflected in hun- 
dreds of beautiful colors on the water 
and on the white, wide beach.” 


“Just like in the movies?” the 
WAC asked. 
“Sure,” the lieutenant said, “ex- 


cept that Dorothy Lamour wasn’t 
there.” 

The place—where Dorothy Lamour 
wasn’t—was Bora Bora, one of the 
Society Islands in the South Seas, 
the archipelago of volcanic origin 


They Wear Sarongs, But Aren’ 
The Type You'd Whistle At 





“of ice 
Ci 
the po 





ere in 


of a task force spent eight month ys SI 


in 1942, Bora Bora is a small ( CAMP | 
mile) island, inhabited by some 
hundred natives, a small shelf in lain of 
Pacific, not far from Tahiti. ed he 
Lieutenant Yates, now an offi ned 1 
here, got to Bora Bora the h if it } 
way. He entered the service ag and, 
private on April 15, 1941, took ron 
basic in a machine gun battery ‘ 
Fort Eustice, Va., then joined ey, 


searchlight outfit at Camp Edw T. 


Mass. After rugged training them He foun 
and on maneuvers in Tennessee, tal (1 
far from the WAC driver’s home, 
and his outfit set sail from Charl bis to 
ton, S. C. For 21 days the lieuten indu 
was seasick. Then his happy f ted 
supporting an empty — stom ore 
touched the beach of Bora Bora, wd 
Not for Whistling y car 


The reporter asked a questi 
“Yes,” the lieutenant replied, “th 
were native girls and they 
sarongs, also the men wore saron , 
Sometimes the girls also wore 
skirts, but they were not the 
of girls you would whistle at.” 

“Do you think you'll go back 
Bora Bora after the war?” the W. 
driver asked, her eyes full of m 





















































. . 5. A buck private’s base pay 18 | where Lieutenant Yates as a member! light. , 
Their Status As Soldiers $50 per month. The pay of a mafor er 
general in the U.S. Army was at field 
one time less than this. COMP! 
WITH CHINESE-AMERICAN | enough Chinese words to make con- True? Vy) i No 
FORCES IN BURMA—The recent | Versation possible. es = Author! 
progress made by Chinese-American Incident Dlustrates 6. In imposing an oil embargo re- te o source 
forces in Burma has immensely more| Occasionally an incident crops up — ples M. United States re ie 
: nco to stop ship- ps os an 
significance than that represented | which under other conditions might| nents of wolfram to Germany. Is % x 
in the ——= — — readily send the two forces at on@| woifram — - No, 
and the killing of several thousand | another’s throats. For instance, tugn 
Japs, including the cutting up of &@| when American and Chinese troops — ee “ MOUNTED So 
division of Japanese veterans. made their first contact recently B. Wool used for German sol- FOR KEEPS WITH Gute, 
In some ways the victory of Lt.| near Walawbum, detachments of the diers’ uniforms? 
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Allies on the mainland of Asia. Not] other, and some casualities resulted. Mae? ‘ . salts te SNAPSHOTS WONT GET LosT MATHE 
only is it a victory on the offensive,; When recognition was established . * 70, Et 
but it also demonstrates the possi- | the Chinese commander hurried over| 7, Pilots of fighter planes often 4 RN OR WRINKLED problen 
bilities as an attacking force of| to apologize, while American soldiers} boast of the speed of their craft. | crithme 
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of the 38th Division, expressed this Shortly after the incident the sol- B. Thunderbolt? one co; 
when he said, last week: “For a/|diers of both forces were mingling, ©. Mustang? No 
change we are driving the Japs | inspecting each other’s equipment. ie costs only 104 well-te 
back, doing to them what they have | Before Jong the Chinese were show-| 8. Axis forces have invaded Hun- te 
done to us for years. In the last| ing the Americans how to improve | 84ry in their effort to stop the Rus- per 100 in m portant 
three days I have advanced further | their field rations by mixing them | Sian advance into the Balkans. Hun- . cedure 
here than I did in three years in| With rice and spices. gary is not at war with the United colors. No. ‘ 
China.” The success of the operations in ss ° False? gp. SF tille | m 
Anatase it coming from the op- | Northern Burma has given the Chi- pats .e 8 ‘ly ~ il) 
erations is e demonstration that] nese a new confidence and a — % ini 
American and Chinese troops can| which promises well for Re cconggonaciag - : The War Department announ- as 
7 7 : ced last week that the Army Air 
and will work well together. Gen- | bat in Asia. On the other hand they Forces had destroyed enemy air- ta 
eral Stilwell, for instance, said: “The | have demonstrated to the American craft in 1943 “Would you think the Avail : . No. ‘ 
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TIMES - Mills - Set Apr. 5 
RICHMOND AIR BASE, Va— 
. John Gaffney, who escaped 
» an Axis prison camp last Octo- 
and found his way back to 
4 United States, tells how starving 
soners in a camp in Northern 
ate leaves and bark from a 
we to assuage their hunger. 

“the 104 men in my hut were so 
nous,” Gaffney says, “that when 
heard a meow in the middle of 
night, we made a simultaneous 






ital) 





Starving Prisoners Ate Grass 


lunge for the cat, aiming to catch It 
and eat it raw. We ate every scrap 
of grass in the camp.” 

Gaffney was tail gunner in a B-24 
Liberator which was shot down in 
the Mediterranean. With three other 
fliers he was picked up by an Italian 
P-T boat. Two of the men died in 
the water. 

The two remaining were carried 
350 miles up the coast and thrown 
in a prison camp operated by Ital- 
ians for the Germans, The food 
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the post. 


CAMP SHELBY, Miss.—A former 
n of the old 38th Division, sta- 
here during World War I, 
ed recently to visit Shelby and 
if it had changed since 1918. It 
and, according to the 38th’s 
r, now Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
ey, it had changed for the 


Edw: r. 

ng them He found the site of his old regi- 
essee, tal (137th Field Artillery) area 
— his tour of the reception center 
‘ ro induction station and com- 
eu “ ted “You have really gone to 
yp & out here since I left.” 











Besides Camp Shelby, General and 





FORT LEONARD WOOD, Mo.—A dividend was paid ‘over 
the counter’ to PX customers here this week as the exchange 
increased the size of cuts of pie and cake, reduced the prices 
of cigarettes and stationery, and began throwing an extra ball 
‘of ice cream in every malt and milk shake. 

Cigarettes are now at the lowest price in the history of 





Ad Series Lauds 


‘Unsung Heroes’ 


NEW YORK—The unsung heroes 
of the war, the AAF crew chief, the 
QM maintenance man and others, 
are being recognized and publicized 
in a series of advertisements to be 
released shortly by the New York 
Central Railroad. 

Devoted to tnose “who sweat it 


out” while others wear wings and 
ribbons, the ad series emphasizes the 
team-work necessary in winning 
wars—that cooperation and under- 
standing is essential on home and 
battle fronts. 

The men who “sweat it out” pro- 
vide good copy. Their devotion to 








| Bora, Hershey will visit most of the| duty, their interest in their jobs is 
1 y camps in this area. typically American. 
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————4 menus, sanitation, storage, nutrition, need of soidiers. More than hundred 
field kitchens, dehydrated foods. illustrations and maps, chapters on 
COMPLETE guide! Postpaid $2.00 foreign reading Postpaid $1.00 
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N A 2 OFFICERS GUIDE. 
O. fi-4 Eighth Edition (1942). 
Authoritative, illustrated, provides 
source of study, reference and in- 
spirati on pr facing officer 
as an individual. Postpaid $2.50 
N A 3 COMPANY ADMINIS. 
©. Fi-0 TRATION AND PER- 
SONNEL RECORDS. Lt. Col. C. M. 
Virtue. A detailed, working manual 
unit commanders, sergeants and 
clerks, conforms to latest regulations. 
Postpaid (Peper Cover) $1.50 
Postpaid (Cloth Cover) $2.00 
No. R-4 WARTIME REFRESHER 
bd IN FUNDAMENTAL 
MATHEMATICS. Streamlined interre- 
lated home course in basic mathe- 
Matics—military, naval and shop 
problems, with answers Simple 
arithmetic to algebra. Postpaid $1.40 
No A 5 THE SOLDIER AND 
° “~ THE LAW. Three books 
in one. |. Court-martia! prevention— 
means of maintaining discipline with- 
cut courts-martial. 2. Court-martial 
Procedure—including duties of every- 
one concerned Postpaid $1.50 
No A MILITARY LAW. A Cat- 
. "Y echism Abbreviated 
tell-test on Military Law. Over 230 
Questions and answers covering im- 
portant phases of Courts-Martial pro- 
cedure Postpaid 50¢ 
No A-8 INFANTRY DRILL REG- 
we ULATIONS. Includes 
tile marksmanship (M1903 “Spring- 
field’) (M-1 ‘‘Garand’’), military dis- 
tipline, courtesies, interior guard, 
and infantry pack. 350 pages 
Postpaid (Fabcote binding). 50c 
Postpaid (Cloth binding). 75¢ 
No A-10 MILITARY MEDICAL 
° a MANUAL. Fourth edi- 
tion, completely re-written, new from 
Sover to cover, in editorial content 
end illustration Postpaid $4.50 


BLITZ FRENCH. Strip- 

No. A-1l ped non - essentials, 
With simple system of phonetic equiv- 
Gents This companion to the fast 
72 HOW TO SAY IT IN SPAN- 
. is pocket sized phrase and word 
book for overseas Postpaid 75c¢ 


MACHINE GUNNERS’ 
No. A-12 HANDBOOK. Captain 








H, Coates, Infantry. Handbook to 
—s de, under one cover, a simple 
Machine gunnery. Postpaid 50c 

HOW TO SAY IT N 

Kerry M. Gwynn, Capt. Enri c 

° " que C. 

Canova and Lt. Willard Webb. Time- 

Personnel, to express themselves 

standable Postpaid 75c 

‘ Guide- 

a Primarily for the enlisted man 

the 

Variety of subjects Postpaid $1. 


N. A 16 TACTICS AND TECH- 
©. 41-19 NIQUE OF INFAN- 
TRY. Basic. (lenth Edition.) A more 
advanced treatise of Basic Intantry 
than the Essentials of Infantry Train- 
ing. Contains new Drill, Organization 
and Guard Duty Postpaid $3.00 


S-2 IN ACTION. Shi: 
No. A-1 ley Thomas. Tech- 
nique of securing information about 
the enemy. “Valuable information to 
all assigned to, or interested in du- 
ties of a regimental intelligence offi- 
cer.” Postpaid $1.50 


TACTICS AND TECH- 
No. A-25 Nour oF INFAN. 
TRY. Advanced. 


(Eleventh Edition). 
Description of Tactics and Technique. 
Basic, is given above under A-16, 
Here's more advanced material, in- 


cluding solutions. Postpaid $5.00 
FUNDAMENTALS OF 
No. A-28 fabio. tated > 


William L. Everitt. Adopted by U. 
8S. Army Signal Corps, Junior Repair 
Man Trainee Course. Practica! treat- 
ment of the whole field of Basic 
Radio Communication. Postpaid $5.00 


THE ARTICLES OF 
No. A-30 WAR ANNOTATED. 


Lee S. Tillotson, Colonel, JAGD, USA, 
Ret. Outstandingly useful reference 
work. Each article is given in full, 
followed by clear summaries of out- 
standing or clarifying decisions 
which interpret it Postpaid $2.50 


GOING TO OCS. 
No. A-34 Goal of every E-M. 


How to choose, apply; requirements, 
references to courses and texts. Ex. 
actly how to prpare for commission. 
Revised. 142 pages Postpaid $1.00 


No. A-35 MODERN jupo. 


Chas. Yerkow. Here's 
a better book. Every phase of in- 
fighting, advanced tactics, nerve cen- 
ters, development. Postpaid $2.00 


CONVERSATION. B 
No. A-37 kine & Besso. Seon 
sored by AAF & Ss 


Navy; quick 
Peery to practical-usage Spanish, 
ighest recommendation, class text 
or self-study. Index. Postpaid $1.50 

ENGINEER MANUAL 
No. A-42 (Basic). Comprehen- 
sive text for officers, non-coms. Re- 
vised Discipline, organization, marks- 
manship, tactics, 


weapons, maps 
photos, knots, lashings, rigging 1 606 
pages. Postpaid $4.00 

ENGINEER MANUAL 
No. A-43 (Advanced). Com- 


panion to Basic, above). 1,000 pages. 


Postpaid $6.00 

SONGS OF MANY 

No. A-44 WARS, Words, Music, 
for Songs of Freedom—Feudal Days 
to Present. Just Published. 


Postpaid $3.00 





ation of the fundamentals of 
No, A-13 9% is 8% 78 
y phrase book to meet needs of mili- 
No, A-14 wenige. gore 
Medical Department, overs 
ORDER TODAY! 


titles of all books desired. 
ie 


Fill in and mail the coupon below—OR 
write your order on a separate sheet, giving numbers and 
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supplied was a small bow! of weak 
soup and a crust of bread three 
times a day, and the men lived for 
the day when Red Cross food par- 
cels came along. 

Gaffney tells that the camp 
guards punched the food cans full 
of holes so that a week’s supply 
had to be eaten in one day, as pre- 
caution against spoilage. 





(Continued From Page 1) 
efficiency. Already one such con- 


test at Camp Bowie, Tex., in the 8th 
Service Command, has reached an 
enthusiastic finish. The results have 
not yet been announced but at the 
contest’s beginning, Camp Bowie's 
commanding officer, Col. Frank E. 
Bonney, anticipated at least one good 
suggestion from every civilian and 
soldier on the post. 

Typical of the contests expected 
to be held at other posts, camps and 
stations, the prizes at Camp Bowie 
for civilians, were announced as 


taling as much as five per cent of 
the annual saving resulting from the 
suggestion. 
Suggestions Pay Off 

At the opening of the Camp Bowie 
contest the following subjects were 
suggested as items on which ideas 
could be submitted: 

1. Conservation of manpower, ma- 
terial, time or space. 

2. Elimination of waste, 
and equipment. 

3. Increased production. 

4. Improvement of products, pro- 
cedures and working conditions. 

5. Mechanical inventions. 

6. How you can improve your job. 
Before the recent announcement 
opening the “Suggestion” campaign 
to military personnel, was made, the 
Eighth Service Command had al- 
ready paid $2,952 for 77 suggestions 
which were estimated to save $164,- 
474.33 annually. 

Although the new “Idea” plan with 
special rewards is set up for ASF 
personnel, headquarters here is vigor- 
ously promoting the Army Conserva- 
tion program which has been in 
progress since October, 1943. The 
ACP is reaping a handsome reward 
for the Army. Many GI's are profit- 
ing too where local contests have 
been linked ‘with Conservation. 

ASF headquarters here has just 
revealed one experimental project, 
conducted by Engineers, recorded an 
estimated $2,438,460 saving in electric 
power alone. Conservation officials 
began the experiment by sending out 
a million small “Switch-It-Off” cards 
to camps, posts, and stations in zone 
of the interior. 

Goes Overseas 

Engineers kept accurate records 
of subsequent drop in electric pow- 
er consumption. It was by heeding 
“Switch-It-Off’ cards in barracks, 
motor sheds, furnace rooms, etc., 
that GI’s recorded the $2,438,460 sav- 
ing. Translated into coal consump- 
tion this economy saved Uncle Sam 
140,104 tons of coal. 

The program has already spread 
to many foreign theatres. Several 
service and foreign theatre com- 
mands have set up attractive cash 
awards and special privileges as in- 
centive for valuable suggestions sub- 
mitted by personnel. Typical winner 
of one of these idea awards was a 
GI in the Central Pacific Theatre in 
Hawaii. His idea won a five-day 
pass, all expenses paid, and a boat 
trip to one of the islands. 

ASF Circular Number & dated 
March 25, 1944, emphasizes that rap- 
idly expanding operations _ stedi- 
ly increases strain already placed 
on national resources. Failure to 
conserve available supplies and 
equipment to the fullest can result 
in serious shortages of vital mate- 
rial—prolonging the war and in- 
creasing the cost in lives, it adds, 

Posters Nudge Initiative 

In line with the Conservation cam- 
paign thousands of posters have gone 
out for display in all military in- 
stallations to remind GI's of the im- 
portance of caring for equipment. 
Posters cover every piece of equip- 
ment the soldier uses from gas mask 
to broom. 

Many posts, camps and 
have initiated local measures that 
are very effective. This type of in- 
itlative is highly commendable, ASF 
headquarters announces, and has is- 
sued a directive that all commands 
initiate measures similar to the fol- 
lowing selected as both excellent and 
typical. 

A camp in Louisiana holds regu- 
lar meetings. Unit commanders, 
mess officers, mess sergeants, cooks, 
and bakers discuss food service and 
conservation. Tested ideas and 
methods are demonstrated so that 
they can be adopted by other units 
on the post. 

A Florida post conducted a con- 
servation idea contest. Prizes of 
$100, $50, and $25 in War Bonds were 
awarded for the most effective con- 
servation ideas. Many valuable ideas 
were put into effective use reducing 
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waste and abuses of supplies and 
utilities. 
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Classified Section 





MAILING NOTICE 


Postal laws do not permit the en- 
closure of any messages with fourth 
class matter. 


If you mail your film 
r other articles with message en- 
*losed, FIRST class postage must b 
affixed. It is best to wrap your rolls 
well, tie securely and address plainly 
with your name and address on cover. 








PHOTO FINISHING 


8 prints, all enlarged to postcard size, 
from your roll or negatives, 25c. Wil- 
lard Studios, Box 3535X, Cleveland 18, O. 


5x7 ENLARGEMENTS, 15c; Ten for 
$1.00, cash or C.O.D. Send negatives 
only, DeVane Studios, Melville, La. 











AGENTS WANTED 


Individual Serial No. Stamp and Ink P 
See ad, page 3. Write for y Pm h Brices 





BRANDT MFG. CO., 54 W. 21 St., N.Y 





HOME STUDY COURSES 


MEDICAL LABORATORY TECHNI- 
CIANS in great demand. We train you 
in your spare time while in the Servi 
Write for catalogue. Imperial Technic 
Institute, Box 973-N, Austin, Texas. 


Prepare 








now for tremendous o - 

ee - Bew Selés “ radio efter tae 
q ing for ederal i 

Write for particulars, 


AMERICAN RADIO IN J 
46 East 23rd Street New Yer ™ Y, 
RAZOR BLADES °°" 





REPRINTS 20 for 25c; 60 for 50c. Queen 
City Service Dept. 2, Box 7, Niagara 
Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 


16 BEAUTIFUL OVERSIZE DECKEL- 
EDGED prints and 2 enlarging coupons, 
25c, Owlphoto, A2, Weatherford, Okla. 








Double-edged razor blades (for Gill 
type razor) $1.50 per hundred. Bast 
aid. Enclose meney order or check, 


lu-Mar Sale 
Lowell. an 35 Cascade Ave., 





PIN-UP GIRLS 





YOUR 6-8 Exposure Roll developed & 2 
prints each good negative 30c; or 1 of 
each enlarged to about post card size 25c. 
pid Foto Service. GPO 413, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


aah, © e 
ize 4X5% in Color. 32—$1.00 o 
Plus Free Bonus Cards f 

Novelty Co., Dept. AT-2, Fioltig’ i hl 


Girl Subjects! 
rl 





Roll developed ‘‘Super-Tan”’ treated for 
better and more brilliant pictures and 
longer lasting negatives and two gets 
fadeless Supertone prints 25c. 10 re- 
rints 25c. 25 reprints 50c. 100 reprints 
1.50. 5x7 and 8x10 «nlargement coupons 
returned with every order. Artshop 
HD100 Sweetwater, Texas, 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Sixteen Guar- 
anteed Everbrite prints, coupon for your 
choice of either 2 plain or 1 colored 
framed enlargement, 25c. Reprints 2c 
each. Mailers and further details upon 
request. FLASH Foto Finishers, 
Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn, 


ORIGLIAAL d P.wv...b8, (All 
enlarged), deckledge, clean; roll 25c; 
Jumbo Reprints 4¢ EACH, JUMBO, Box 
868A, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 reprints 
25c. Reliance Service. Box 868H, Min- 
neapolis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each good 
negative (limit 16 prints), 25c coin. Re- 
prints 2¢ each. tar Photo, Box 149, 
Denver, Colorado. 


THREE PRINTS each good negative, 
6 to 8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 ex- 
posure rolls, Reprints, 8c. Fred N. 
Eastman, Bode, Iowa. 


35 CAMERA ' Are you having 
mm. OWNERS trouble getting 
enough films these days? Then write at 
once for details about our combination 
film and finishing offer. We develop and 
enlarge your film and reload cartridge 
with guaranteed fresh clean film, all for 
one low price. Best quality work—fast 
service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Postal 
card brings full details and free mailers. 
EASTERN PHOTO LABS 
1405 N. Charles St., Dept. C, Baltimore, Md. 
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DISCRIMINATING CAMERA FANS. 
8-exposure rolls Ray quality service, 
eight Raytone prints and free photo fold- 
er for keeping prints safely, 25c. Quality 
that excels—leaders since 1920. 

RAY’'S PHOTO SERVICE 

Dept. 45F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
aa SSS 








A 
94-7 Astor Stn., Boston, Mass. 








JUMBO PICTURES 


BIGGER! BETTER! 


The new Jumbo Pictures are made 
from negatives sizes No. 0 and up 
including 116. You will be delighted 
with these fine pictures at the fol- 
lowing prices— 

8 exposure roll developed and one 
from each negative 25c. 

6 exposures 20c. 12 exposures 40c. 
16 exposures 50c. 18 exposures 35mm 60c. 
36 exposures 35mm $1.00. Reprints each 3c. 
All films developed fine grain, 

Free mailing envelopes. Send us your next 
roll or reprint order and compare the dif- 
ference. 


The Jumbo Picture Co. 
Box T St. Paul, Minn. 


Jumbo 





MINIATURE PIN-UPS 


BILLFOLD BABES (miniature pin-ups) 
for Wallet or foxhole. 20 glossy prints 
$1, samples 10c. S. LUNDMAN, 2015 
Dorchester Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
PRINTED CARDS 








“T.S."" or DATE cards 100 cards for $1. 
Bell Print., 2265 Adams Av., Norwood, O, 


NOTICE, MECHANICS 








BUILD and fiy your own motorcycle 
powered monoplane. Easy, cheap. Test- 





ed plans, aranteed, $1.00. Aerotech, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
REAL ESTATE 





LARGE LOTS—Elec., Paved Rd. $40.— 
$3 dn., $2 mo, NW Florida. Also in N. J. 
Nr. Atlantic City. Men in Service buy- 
ing. Comrade Delker, owner, 21107 W. 
Tioga St., Phila, (40) Pa. 


OWN A HOME IN ZEPHYR HILLS, 
Florida, the een progressive Vet- 
erans Community. our choice of 100 
Homesites, $50 each, on easy terms. Near 
schools, churches, stores. Deed direct 
from City of Zephyr Hills. Write for 
details, B. F. Parsons, Publicity Com- 
mission. Zephyr Hills, Florida. 


STAMPS 


2.500 MIXED JU. 8. Stamps, $1.00. 1,000 
mixed foreign stamps, .50, Ask for my 
high grade, reasonably priced U. 8. and 
foreign approvals. I buy stamp collec- 














AGENTS WANTED 








YOU To Can Earn 


axTRA MONEY 
Sellin 
BEAUTIFUL -; 


Handkerchiefs 


SOUVENIR Handkerchiefs sell like 
Hot Cakes . . . EVERYBODY BuYs 
+ ++ fo send to Mother, Wife, Sister 
and Sweetheart . . . 


SELLS for 50c each, marked with = 
signia, Company and cao = 
~ ah + A anttgest mailing en- 
are inc 
$3.50 per Dozen. ~ a S 
OVERSEAS: You can take 
erders for shipment .. . 


direct to the folks in the STATES. 
SEND $1.00 for 3 Samples, cash or 
order. MENTION insignia, eemeany ead 
location you desire on these attractive 
souvenirs. Write at ONCE to, 


Sylvia Mattison 


24 West End Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 











Overseas’ Agents Supplied 
With Sample—Deliveries 
Made in U.S.A. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY 


During Your Spare Time 


Be our agent for Best 
Quality 


ARMY PILLOW TOPS 


Quick sales and repeat orders. 
Experience unnecessary. 
Sample line furnished to agents 
acceptable 


No Money Required 


Te Get Started 
Write TODAY giving regiment 
number and camp location. 
Camp Specialty Co. 
1233 Main St., Buffalo-8, N. Y. 
Dept. A-244 














BILLIARD SUPPLIES — 


Billiard Cloth, Pocket Balls, 
Cue Balls, Billiard Balls, 
Billiard Cues, Chalk, Racks. 
Everything in the way of 
supplies or playing acces 
sories, now available. Write 
for Catalog T. 

National Billiard Mfg. Co. 
1019 Broadway, Cincinnati 
















Armed Forces Salesmen Wanted 
WAC, Waves, Maritime, Military 
Police, Band, Seabees, Marine, 
Air Corps, Navy, C. G., Army, 

Med., Signal, Parachute, Om., 


Engrs., C. A., F. A., Inf., Ord., 
Official Insignia, with 
name, eddress, rank. 


Choice of 75 pictures— 
Parachute, Uncle Sam, 
Bugler, PT Boat, Battle- 
ships, Dive Bombers, : 
Cook, Balloon, Fighting Marine, Tanks, Jee 
Truck, Aircraft Carrier, Card Sherp, Saisting 
Marine, end Funny Ones. Free Semple e 
No Money to Invest. Rush postcard. 


Hoobler-Kindel Press, Norwood 12, Ohie 


5. PERSONAL 

SsPHOTO 
@\/" THAT CARRIES Y' 
Now. ,, you can 
OF girl in service 
rsonal visit” 


ine | 
Stationery with lite-fike photo- 

Sipe S Zocreekt at he ep. A marvelous mo- 

Tale bui . Ideal gift 8 friend's picture 
SPECIAL OFFER—Send $1.00 with oF 








tions and job lots. William Waugh, 2140 
N N, oy Washington, BG 
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Spare Parts for Humans Next! 


WASHINGTON—Forecast of frozen 
human spare part banks and of new 
miracles wrought by the drug pen- 
ecillin is made in the April issue of 
the Department of Commerce publi- 
cation, “Domestic Commerce.” 

In it, author Evelyn Schwartztrau- 
ber of the department’s drug and 
pharmaceutical unit predicts that 
“Medical banks will become common- 





place. Many large hospitals will 
bank on ice spare human parts for 
surgical emergencies.” 

Penecillin, holds the key to “A new 
world of mold therapy.” Such new 
strains as patulin, clavacin, actinomy- 
cin and fumagatin have been labora- 
tory-proved as great killing agents, 
and it is not too great a stretch of 
imagination to envision “a whole new 


series of mold derivatives specific 
for a great number of disease-caus- 
ing bacteria.” 

Foreseeing a decline in blood dona- 
tions after the war, she noted the 
possibility of substitutes, mentioning 
that beef blood now is being consid- 
ered as a possibility. 








Bob Feller Called ‘A Regular Jo@ 


CENTRAL PACIFIC —“The kid’s 
Savvy and a regular Joe,” a hard- 
bitten veteran sailor said in de- 
scribing Bob Feller, who is pitching 
to the Japs these days. 

Rapid Robert, now a chief petty 
officer, is fire director on a quad- 
ruple mount of 40-mm. rapid-fire 
anti-aircraft guns aboard this war- 
ship. His guns have gotten in a 
number of licks at the enemy. 

Looking tan, fit and healthy, the 
Cleveland fire-ball pitcher is work- 





ing out regularly in the fa, 
the boat. Two or three yo) 
try to hold him, and one 
exhibited a red and swo 


that had been protected by a 


out first baseman’s mitt. 
As athletic director on 


he has organized a basebalj 


which recently won a 3-1 
admits, “They would be a lot 


= 
off with a chance for shore yy VO- 4 


and a date than for all the 
you can crowd in here.” 
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“Ww must some day be able to see enemy targets through the 
thickest fog and the blackest night . . . a single American 
soldier must be made a match for an enemy tank . . . we must be able 
to land armies upon every kind of fortified coast .. . we must send 
fighter planes seven miles into the sky, if need be, to smash enemy 
bombers from above...” 

Thus read the notebooks of military strategy, not so long ago, listing 
things of war that were out of this world . . . the “impossibles” of the 
peacetime Sunday supplements. 

But war is a relentless taskmaster. And so today we have a parade of 
“impossibles” of amazing variety—radar, the bazooka, unique troop 


THE 
“IMPOSSIBLES OF WAR 





knew what it wanted... and a corps of Republic engineers who 
knew it could be done. It is out of many such combinations that 
this nation is becoming invincibly armed... and its aerial suprem- 
acy made secure for the future. 

Not the least “impossible” aspect of the Thunderbolt was its 
production. How could so intricate and elaborate a machine ever 
reach ‘quantity production’’? 

Yet, in a recent month, more planes came off the Republic Thunder- 
bolt assembly lines than came from the assembly lines of any other 
company in America producing fighter-type aircraft. 


Republic, along with every other war material manufacturer, work- 





landing craft...and an airplane that fights seven 
miles up, dives at speeds approaching the speed 
of sound, spits out more than ten pounds of 
steel projectile per second! 

That airplane is the Thunderbolt—the joint 
product of an A. A. F. Matériel Command that 





wnilerbolt 


= 


ing hand in hand with the Army Air Forces, is 
ready for still more “impossibles.” Republic 
Aviation Corporation, Farmingdale, L. L, New York, 
and Evansville, Indiana. 


~ 7 aa 


Republic firsts in war point to firsts in peace 


REPUBLIC AVIATION 


a CORPORATION 
Specialists in High-speed, High-altitude Aircraft 


WRITE THAT BOY TOBAY — V-mAL 
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